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REVIEWS 





Poems. By Samuel Rogers. London: Ca- | 


dell, and Moxon. 


Tur modest title-page of this book conveys | 
butan imperfect idea of the beauty it contains : | 
here we have the best poems of Rogers, illus- 
trated by the best designs of Stothard and 
Turner, forming together a volume which, 
for true elegance and pictorial fancy, is un- 
equalled, in an age remarkable for its love 
of splendid books. The work, however, 
could not well be otherwise than beautiful : 
the poet is one of tle finest judges of art ; 
he knew better than to employ ordinary 
hands in furnishing scene and sentiment 
for his pages ; and as he is an opulent bard, 
he was not compelled to accept sketches 
of which he did not approve. He could 
afford to select the best, and we believe, 
from what we know of artists, that the 
seventy scenes before us were picked out of 
a couple of hundred. The cost, of course, 
was immense, but it seems not to have been 
regarded : all the worse for the pocket of the 
poet, and all the better for the world. We 
have called this a book: it is something 
better; it is a gallery of the fairest pictures. 
The painters were aware of the fastidious 
taste and nice judgment which would ex- 
amine and weigh their labours, and they 
wrought in a manner which transcends all 
their former exertions. Even ‘ Italy’ can- 
not be compared with ‘The Pleasures of 
Memory ;’ ‘ Jacqueline,’ and ‘ The Voyage of 
Columbus.’ Here we have more variety, 
and perhaps superior beauty; some of the 
landscapes of ‘Turner are truly poetic and 
sublime, and the groups and single figures 
of Stothard, have more than his usual love- 
liness, simplicity, and truth. Nor have the 
engravers been unconscious of the impor- 
tance of their tasks; Goodall, Finden, and 
Miller, have surpassed themselves. Yet, 
the poetry is adorned, and not overlaid, by 
the pencil ; all is in true keeping and har- 
mony, and the wish of the author to have 
his pages illustrated, is accomplished. 

We shall now proceed to examine the 
works of the painters more in detail: Sto- 
thard is greatest in sweet and domestic 
things, and Turner shines most where ima- 
gination is called in to the aid of reality : the 
former has added a new grace to the Plea- 
sures of Memory; the latter has introduced 
the sublime and the awful into the Voyage 
of Columbus. Scenes of loveliness or gran- 
deur, which but dawned on the fancy of the 
poet, are brought out fuller and in greater 
lustre by the artists; and we think we are 
correct, when we say, that the pencil 
has sometimes studiously avoided scenes 
which poetry had raised into the regions of 
beauty, and preferred working upon hints 
and indications. This we mention as a 
matter worthy of praise, and also as an in- 
stance of the taste of the painters, for they 
could not but feel that scenes abounded, 














which art could neither embellish nor render | pencil has delineated the long march of a 


| brighter. 


The frontispiece is one of Turner’s poeti- 


| eal Paradises, where flights of steps, bubbling 


fountains, waving groves, and antique statues, 
indicate that the muses are in the neighbour- 
hood: Stothard follows witha Group of girls 
in a wood; some are seated on the flowers, 
and one—manifestly a little alarmed, is en- 
joying a gentle swing; had there been nine, 
we should have supposed them to be Stothard’s 
Muses. The Gipsy Scene is very clever: 
Turner can make a landscape out of little : 
in a sheltered spot, the vagrants have turned 
their asses out to graze; raised a rude tri- 
angle over a fire, and suspended a pot, in 
which a venerable sibyl is preparing a stew, 
to which the neighbouring preserves and 
henroosts have doubtless contributed. As 
a contrast to this, Stothard has treated us to 
a love and music party in a wood; some are 
walking, some are sitting, and one, a youth, 
is playing so deliciously, that a lady gazes 
on him like one bewitched. From woods 
and brooks, Turner boldly wafts us to the 
Thames, puts us into a boat, and bids us ad- 
mire the glories of Greenwich; the architec- 
ture of Wren, and the majestic river, har- 
monize well. All at once, the painter felt 
afraid that we might not like such every- 
day realities; he took a step to the “ dread 
Lodore,” and limned as the foaming stream 
flung itself down the cliffs into Derwent’s 
clear mirror, where— 

Each osier isle inverted on the wave 

Thro’ morn’s grey mist its melting colours gave, 

And o’er the cygnets’ haunt the mantling grove 

Its emerald arch with wild luxuriance wove. 


From The Pleasures of Memory, let us 
turn and look at ‘ Human Life.’ The subject 
is introduced by Turner ; but the beauty of 
his Lewellyn Hall will hardly be felt like the 
Hawking Scene, of Stothard, where lords and 
ladies are galloping to and fro, while high in 
air the heron seeks in vain to escape from his 
more active enemies, and Lady Jane Grey 
sits musing with Plato on her knee at an 
open window. But more charming still, is a 
lady reading and her lord listening ; his cheek 
approaches hers; she seems almost yielding 
up the book—and he hears in her voice, 

A thousand melodies unheard before. 

Turner, however, soon asserts his own dig- 
nity. He saw a splendid picture in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

The shepherd on Tornaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman sailing far below, 
Not undelighted watch the morning ray 
Purpling the orient, till it breaks away, 
And burns and blazes iuto glorious day. 

It is sufficient praise to say, that the pencil 
has realized the verse. Nor can any one 
look without emotion on an armed boat 
impelled by oars along the Thames, with the 
headsman and his axe in the stern—about 
to go 

On thro’ that gate misnamed, thro’ which before 

Went Sidney, Russell, Raleigh, Cranmer, More. 
From the side of the Thames, with her gates 
of dread, and her gloomy towers, we are 
transported to the desert, where Turner’s 








| caravan, overwhelmed by a whirlwind of 


burning sand. The sun looks dismally down, 
and the camels and the people gaze fearfully 
up. A very pretty domestic scene by Sto- 
thard, uniting the ardour of youth, with the 
devout feeling of old age, closes the illustra- 
tions of Human Life. 

‘ Jacqueline’ has a head-piece of Grape- 
gatherers, by Stothard, graceful and natural, 
but surpassed, we think, by the Lady’s 
Bower, by Turner, which stands by quiet 
waters, among blowing flowers and murmur- 
ing bees; and also by the Falls of Valom- 
bré, beloved of Jacqueline—where it is twi- 
light at noon-—and 

Where once a wild deer, wild no more, 

Her chaplet on his antlers wore, 

And at her bidding stood. 

St. Julien’s Cell, by Turner, is not so much 
to our taste; the scene is confused, nor is 
the human sentiment any better; prayers to 
heaven and amorous discourses are not in 
harmony ; but let it pass. The girl pleading 
for her little brother at the knees of her 
father, is a happy thought and happy thing; 
we need not say that it is by Stothard. 

The smaller poems have many interesting 
illustrations. ‘There is a dance of villagers 
under an old scathed oak ; a lady sitting, as 
the representative of verses ‘On a Tear;’ a 
bevy of wingless cupids on a marriage excur- 
sion, with the bride circled, flowers shower- 
ing, and pipes playing—and a scene worth 
them all—the Alps at Day-break; the 
hunters with hound and horn have started 
the deer, and down they come full bound : 
all is so natural and so lively, that we almost 
imagine we hear the hallo of the huntsmen, 
and the view-note of the dogs. 

Wecome now to ‘ The Voyage of Columbus,’ 
the illustrations of which are the most truly 
original in the volume. Turner now takes 
the lead, and keeps it; his first sketch shows 
us Columbus departing on his wondrous 
voyage ; the sails are filled, the sea seems 
consenting, and the people are shouting: the 
second is a fine piece of fancy—the intrepid 
mariner was becalmed, a superstitious fear 
came over his people, and they heard and saw 
enough to appal them— 

Tricks not of men were mingling in the blast, 
And armed shapes of god-like stature passed ! 
The painter has given us a calm sea, a super- 
natural light playing over it, and those dread 
colossal shapes marching upon the waters. 
The third is perhaps the sublimest of all 
scenes; Columbus is standing calm and 
thoughtful on deck, his seamen are slumber- 
ing, the moon shines out, a curtain of mist is 
lifted up, and the promised land is shown to 
his anxious eyes. The figure reminds us of 
the inimitable statue of Michael Angelo, by 
Flaxman. The sketches of Stothard have 
something of a South American character in 
them, and one of them, representing Cora, is 
all simplicity and loveliness. ‘They are wild 
and fanciful: here, a native princess is carried 
in a sort of rustic palanquin by two of her 
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subjects or lovers; and there a young adven- 
turer has taken, like a duck, to the water, 
and is moving away in a small boat shaped 
like a sea bird. 

As the pen cannot do anything like justice 
to the efforts of the pencil, our readers must 
not decide upon the beauty of indescribably 
fine things from our imperfect account of 
them. ‘The excellence of true poetry cannot 
be embodied by art, neither can the excel- 
lence of art be described in either verse or 
prose. The best of these designs depart from 
the letter of the text a little, in order to obey 
its spirit ; and this, to us, isa great merit. We 
congratulate Mr. Rogers on the publication 
of this fine work ; we regret that he has no 
more poems to embellish. 


Gale Middleton. By the Author of ‘ Bram- 
bletye House.’ London: Bentley. 


Tue annoyances that those who have made 
fortunes in trade must encounter, when they 
endeavour to acquire a station in the fashion- 
able world, lave been described by many 
able writers; yet the author of ‘Gale Mid- 
dleton’ has contrived, by the grouping of 
his characters, to form a picture not alto- 
gether without originality. This, however, 
is the full extent of our praise. The old 
citizen, proud of his mercantile suecess— 
the wife deluded by the glitter of coronets 
and titles—the daughter a creature of cir- 
cumstances, and the son a sickly sentimen- 
talist—have been familiar to us under a 


thousand names ;—the wife of the intriguing 
’ z o | 


attorney—the mercenary chaperone—the 
dull duchess, and her still more stupid duke, 
are old acquaintances; in fact, the only at- 
tempt at a new character in the book, is that 
of the Irish fortune-hunter—and a more 
miserable failure never appeared in print. 
We can assure the author that bad English 
is not good Irish; and that the Cockney 
and Connamara dialects, which he has made 
identical, are essentially different. 

Incident, as well as character, has come 
from the author's memory rather than his 
imagination. The main part of the story,— 
a son cursed, or blessed, with literary taste, 
refusing to take a share in his father’s busi- 
ness—a nephew stepping into his place, and 
proving, in the end, a scoundrel—the son’s 
dreams of fancy cured by a lady, whose 
strong sense is her best claim to his love: 


this is manifestly the repetition of the Os- | 


baldistones, Di Vernon, and the villain Rash- 
leigh ;—for some minor events, the author 
of ‘Pelham’ might urge a claim—the flash 
scene in Petty France, Westminster, as- 
suredly belongs to him by a grandfather's 
right, though probably he would be ashamed 
of the descendant in the second generation. 
All the materials of this novel are old; but 
the workmanship is new, and often ingenious. 

In the conversation between the sturdy 
citizen and his daughter, after the family 








had removed to Portman Square, we meet 
1 ’ | 


with a new and amusing version of an old 
story :— 

“‘La Pa! I wish you would never allude to 
Lawrence-Pountney Lane. Mamma, you know, 
cannot bear to hear the word mentioned, and 
says we ought to forget all about it.’ 


seem not to care about it. Didn't know Dick 
Swayles, didst? Bad health; obliged to go 
every year to Harrowgate and the watering- 
places ; always lived at a boarding-house ; first 
day at dinner rapped table for silence, stood up 
and addressed company: ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men! my name’s Dick Swayles, of Fenchurch 
Street, London, Kussia broker. I have a sister 
who made a runaway match with a fellow of 
bad character, named Hacklestone; and a se- 
cond cousin who was transported for swindling. 
That’s all the harm I know of the whole family; 
and I mention it now to save you all the trouble 
of ferreting it out. If there’s any good in me 
or mine, I’m sure you would not wish to hear 
of it, and I shall therefore say nothing upon 
the subject.’”’ 

Tom Rashleigh,—a mean upstart, whose 
supposed connexion with a Sunday paper 
procures him admittance to the higher circles, 
—is a character of frequent occurrence in 
modern fashionable novels, but not as yet 
existing in real life. Indeed, we know of 
no Sunday paper that would receive as a 
contributor, and no female in a respectable 
station who would tolerate as a companion, 
one, of whose conversation the following is 
a specimen :— 

‘** «Pray, Duchess,’ he continued, ‘did you 
notice that beautiful cast of Minerva in the 
hall ?’ 

oe No i 

“¢Then I will speak about it to Lady Brid- 
get O'Leary; she, you know, must have seen it, 
for she has always a cast in her eye.’ 

“ «How can you be so illiberal? hers is by 
no means a squint, but an agreeable obliquity 
of vision. Her admirer, Jack Rutland, thinks 
ita beauty.’ 

“ ¢ Ay, her eye is like a bowl; its bias takes 
it out of the straight line, only that it may more 
certainly hit the Jack. Apropos of little de- 
viations from the straight line, where is your 
friend, Lady Barbara Rusport ?’ 

“Just now she was sitting at the window of 
the boudoir, gazing at the moon, of which she 
has always been fond.” 

“*'That I can understand, for there is a man 
in it.’ ” 

There is some humour and a little coarse- 
ness in the account of the merchant-baronet 
returning home from a civic compotation 
with his boon companions, and throwing into 
most ‘‘ admired confusion,” the first party of 
haut ton that had deigned to visit his am- 
bitious lady :— 

“On descending from their vehicle in Port- 
land Place, they tound lying on the hall table 
some of the instruments belonging to the per- 
formers, when each, ‘for madness ruled the 
hour,’ the motion of the coach having completed 
the intoxication of the whole party, imitated the 
example of Sir Matthew, by snatching up a 
fiddle, followed him to the door of the supper- 
room, and burst into the midst of the assem- 
blage, ali scraping their violins in a dissonant 
screech, and yelling in chorus— 

Roys, fill up a bumper, and let it go round. 

“Tn the belief of many of the guests that this 
uncouth and boisterous pageant constituted a 
portion of the night’s entertainment, and that 
the performers were destined to enact some 


| species of masque, the first cries and faint 


screams of the females were rather indicative of 


| surprise than dismay; while the rest preserved 
| silence, in order to gather, if possible, the mean- 


“Spose we did, dost think other folks would | 


do the same? 
make the world blind, will’t? For my part 
I’m proud on’t, and even if you and your mo- 
ther baint, you had better blab it at once, and 


Shutting your own eye won’t | 


ing of the scene. Meanwhile Sir Matthew, still 

plying his screeching fiddle and hiccoughing his 

bacchanalian chorus, advanced to the head of 
J 


| the table, and, fixing his fuddled grapy eye 


upon her Grace of Harrowgate, stammered out 
—‘ What, hey, are you the moon-faced Duchess? 








—hick! very glad to see—no—ar'n’t glad at all 
—not my doing—all Meg’s—hick! But now 
you’re come I'll give ’ee a buss, not—notwith— 
notwithstand—hick !’ 

“The first person that seemed to comprehend 
Sir Matthew's real plight, was the Honourable 
Augustus Fortescue Sidney Clavering, a spri 
of nobility and a cornet of dragoons, who, after 
peering at him through a jewelled eye-glass, eja- 
culated with a distasteful look, and in an effemi- 
nate lisping voice—‘ Ath I hope to be thaved! 
the nathty fellow’th beathtly drunk! This 


| had already been discovered to be the case with 


the Baronet’s companions, who, in the fond 
maudlin blindness of intoxication, had offered 
to salute some of the mummy-like dowagers 
and rouged scraggy countesses, occasioning " 
shrieking, dismay, and confusion, which it would 
be difficult to describe. In the midst of this 
hubbub the reeling Alderman put his audacious 
arm round the fat throat of the Duchess, and 
attempted to salute her cheek, when her Grace, 
struggling to avoid the indignity, escaped from 
the embrace, leaving in his arm not only her 
toque and its splendid ornaments, but the entire 
wig that concealed the ravages of time upon her 
head.” 

In the conclusion of the tale, the hero, a 
sentimental Radical, in addition to a wife and 
fortune, gets the novel dignity of President 
of a Temperance Society: the author per- 
haps has joined one of these institutions—a 
circumstance which might account for the 
poverty of invention displayed in his vo- 
lumes. 


Turner's Annual Tour ; with Wanderings by 
the Seine, by Leitch Ritchie. London: 
Longman & Co. 

Or the illustrations of this work, we have 
spoken under the head of Fine Arts; we 
sha'l now, therefore, confine ourselves to a 
few pleasant extracts from Mr. Ritchie's con- 
tributions. ‘There were many places visited in 
these wanderings, which have associations in 
the minds and hearts of Englishmen. We 
shall first give Mr. Ritchie’s account of Har- 
fleur, where Henry the Fifth disembarked, on 
that memorable expedition which is yet, per- 
haps, the crowning glory of our military 
history. 

“* At the port of Eure, where there now stands 
a farm house, there was formerly a chapel, built, 
in the year 1294, on the edge of the sea, and 
dedicated to Notre Dame des Neiges. The 
anchorage at the bottom of the walls was chiefly 
frequented by small vessels loaded with glass, 
the feudal duty on whi¢h was exacted in rather 
an odd manner. The merchant was required to 
present one of the largest of his glasses to the 
provost, who in turn filled it with wine, which 
he gave him to drink. If the custom-payer was 
able to swallow the beverage without drawing 
breath, it was all very well—he returned the 
empty glass, and the affair was over; but if 
unfortunately he paused in the draught, either 
to enjoy its flavour or to digest his disgust, he 
was obliged to pay two glasses. It is said that 
mariners in general consented at once to pay 
the second glass rather than drink the provost’s 
wine. 

“This antique port is now filled up by the 
sands washed continually by the action of the 
tide from the Point of the Hoc. It was here 
that, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a seventy-gun ship called the Rouen was lost in 
the quick-sands. There are persons now living 
who remember seeing the end of one of her 
masts above the surface of the water. 

«“ The chapel of Notre Dame des Neiges stood 
formerly on an island, although there is now 
not the slightest trace of any separation from the 
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yest of the land; but when the traveller has 
reached the further side of the Point, the changes 
that have taken place in the aspect of the coast 
are on a scale so great as to strike him with awe. 
While wandering along the embouchure of the 
jitle river Lézarde, in vain he endeavours to 
discover the roads where the navy of our Henry 
Y, once floated in triumph. He ascends the 
peautiful and quiet stream, in search of the place 
which Monstrelet calls ‘le souverain port de 
Normadie,’ and arrives at length ata small, neat 
inland town, without harbour, without fortifica- 
tions, and surrounded with rich pastures instead 
of basins, filled with grazing cattle instead of 
ships. This is Harfleur. ‘ 

“ Harfleur was once the Havre of the Seine. 
The merchant-ships of Spain and Portugal de- 
jivered there their cargoes free of duty; and, 
besides being a great entrepot of commerce, its 
home manufactures, particularly of cloth, were 
held in great estimation. So late as the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the ships of Har- 


feur sailed beyond the tropics ! 

The following contains some curious infor- 
mation :— 

“A few centuries ago there were more than 
twenty thousand lazarettos in Europe. In the 
fourteenth century, in the domains of the Seig- 
neur de Courcy alone, there were ten of these 
leprosies ; and in all France, there were sup- 
posed to be more than two thousand. In Dau- 
phiny there was one for nobles alone; and, near 
Paris, one for females of royal blood. Vanity of 
vanities! Let us devote a moment to recalling 
the ceremony which cut off alike the royal, 
noble, and plebeian leper from the society of his 
fellow-men. 

“Clothed in a pall, the dead-alive stood at 
the steps of the church at the appointed hour, 
the people forming a wide circle round him, and 
gazing with dread and horror on the victim thus 
pointed out by the wrath of Heaven. ‘The clergy 


of his parish then appeared, walking in proces- | 


sion, and the leper followed them into the church, 


and laid himself down on a bier, set round with | 


lighted tapers. The service for the dead was 
then performed, with the usual chanting of 
prayers, sprinkling of holy water, and flinging 
of incense ; and when the unhappy wretch was 


thus religiously dead, he was taken out of the | 


town to the solitary hut appointed for his habi- 
tation. 

“ A pall hung above the door, surmounted by 
across, before which he fell upon his knees ; 


and the priest then commenced an exhortation, | 


enjoining him to the virtue of patience, recalling 
to his memory the sufferings of Jesus Ciirist, 
and pointing out to him that heaven above his 


head, where there are no tears and no lepers, | 


but where all are for ever sound, for ever pure, 
and for ever happy. 


orrattle, by which he was for the future to give 
notice of his approach, that his fellow-men might 
fy from the polluted path. The priest then 
Pronounced the interdictions prescribed by the 
ritual, 

“*T forbid thee to go abroad without thy 
leper's dress. 

“*T forbid thee to go abroad with naked feet. 

“*T forbid thee to pass through any narrow 
Street. 

“‘T forbid thee to speak to any one except 
against the wind. 


“*T forbid thee to enter any church, any | 


will, any fair, any market, any assembly of men 
Whatever. 

be I forbid thee to drink, or to wash thy hands, 
tither in a well or a river. 


“*T forbid thee to handle any merchandise | 


before thou hast bought it. 
“*T forbid thee to touch children, or to give 
any thing.’ 
“The priest then gave him his foot to kiss, 


He then took off his coat, | 
and assumed the leper’s dress, and the clicket, | 





threw a handful of earth upon his head, and, 
having shut the door of the hut on the outcast, 
recommended him to the prayers of the by- 
standers, who immediately dispersed. 

“The goods accorded to the leper were safe 
from robbers ; his vineyard, his cow, his sheep, 
might remain without a keeper; for no ex- 
tremity of hunger could tempt any one to put 
forth his hand upon the property of the accursed. 
His former clothes, his house, his furniture, 
were burnt to ashes; and if his wife chose to 
follows the footsteps of his despair—which was 
not rarely the case—she also was devoted when 
living to the leper’s doom, and when dead, her 
ashes were refused a resting-place in consecrated 
earth. In consecrated earth? What have we 
said? It is the relic which sanctifies the place ; 
and wherever were thrown the remains of that 
devoted wife, there was holy ground !”” 


The accessories, as an artist would call 
them, are not unfrequently the most inter- 
esting objects in Mr. Ritchie’s pictures. 
Here is an account of Agnes Sorel, the lady 
of beauty, whose tomb he visited at Jumiéges : 

‘This admirable woman, unambitious of 
| acting the part of a heroine herself, was satisfied 
with making her lovera hero. ‘ If honour,’ 
said she, ‘cannot lead you from love, love at 
least shall lead you to honour!’ There is some- 
thing akin to this sentiment in that glorious 
stanza of one of our old poets: 

“ Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more !” 

“ Agnes Sorel is described by the chroniclers 
of the time as ‘la plus belle des belles’—the 
loveliest of the lovely, and of a sweet, gentle, 
meek, and holy disposition. She was charitable 
to excess, kind, generous, and forgiving. Her 
heart was peculiarly open to religious impres- 
sions; and, when summoned by the angel of 
death in her mid career—in the flush of pros- 
perity, the pride of place, the full glow of a 
beauty without rival and without comparison— 
the single error of her life presented itself in 
the aspect of a mortal sin, and she wept tears of 
remorse for that heroic love to which, perhaps, 
her country owed its freedom. In vain had the 
blood of the Maid of Orleans flowed in the field 
| —in vain her godlike spirit ascended to heaven 
| on the flames of her funeral pile—had not Agnes 
remained, the guardian angel of her royal friend, 
to inspire him with honour through tlie vehicle 
of passion, and infuse the enthusiasm of kingly 
virtue into his soul with the kisses of her woman’s 
love. 

“Great pains is taken by the courtly his- 
torian Chartier to disprove what he calls the 
scandal that was abroad respecting Agnes and 
the king ; and he even mentions a list of persons 
—all honourable men—who had inguired for- 
mally into the proofs, and declared themselves 
satisfied of the innocence of the parties. * * * 

“The time at last came when this radiant 
being was to vanish from the eyes of her royal 
worshipper. When Charles was at Jumiéges, 
after the capture of Rouen, Agnes inhabited the 
little manor of Menil, at ashort distance from the 
abbey; and the path may yet be seen--or con- 
jectured—by which he threaded his way through 
the wood to his mistress’s house. Here she was 
struck by a mortal sickness, almost in the arms 
of her lover, and in the midst of that career of 
glory which she had incited him to pursue. 
Some say that she died in childbirth; others 
that she fell a victim to the jealousy of the Queen: 
| the question matters not; her high mission was 
| fulfilled, her destiny completed, and she died. 

‘Her heart was buried in the chapel of the 
Virgin at Jumiéges, beneath a lofty and magni- 
ficent mausoleum marble. Agnes herself was 
represented kneeling on both knees, and offering 
| a heart to the Mother of Mercy. At the foot of 








the tomb was another heart in white marble. All 
this has vanished.” 


The sordid and servile baseness of what 
follows, harmonizes badly with the subject ; 
but it is too good an anecdote to be passed 
over. 

“ The monks of Loches, whom she had largely 
endowed with her wealth, received her remains 
with respect and gratitude; but Charles VII. 
was no sooner dead (twelve years after), than, 
in the true monachial spirit, they were seized 
with religious scruples about having given har- 
bour in their holy ground to the mistress of a 
defunct king. The successor, Louis XI., they 
knew, besides, had been his father’s bitterest 
enemy, and openly in arms against him; and 
no doubt he had already given proofs of that 
ardent devotion which afterwards loaded even 
his hat-band with medals of the saints. They 
therefore petitioned with one voice for liberty 
to remove the contamination to some less sancti- 
fied grave. 

“It is hard to say what were the real thoughts 
of Louis XI. upon this application — of the friend 
and crony of Tristan l’Hermite, of him who cut 
off the heads of his nobles, or shut them up in 
iron cages, and who hung his less distinguished 
subjects, like acorns, upon the trees of Plessis. 
Louis was perhaps a man in some parts of his 
nature, just as he was an excellent king in 
almost everything but his attachment to the use 
of the rope and the axe. At all events, the re- 
ply was, that the desire of the said monks was 
only devout and reasonable ; and that, on giving 
up the property bequeathed to them by the de- 
ceased, they wereat liberty to do what they chose 
with her body. A new light broke upon the 
holy men at this answer. A woman who had 
given two thousand crowns of gold te the Abbey 
of Loches, could not have been so very wicked 
as people said ; and to this donation poor Agnes 
had added tapestries—and not only tapestries, 
but pictures—and not only pictures, but jewels. 
Wicked! Why she was positively a saint! 
What devil could have put it into their heads to 
think of removing her ashes? They determined, 
however, to make up for the error by redoubling 
their tender and respectful cares; and accord- 
ingly the Lady of Beauty lay undisturbed for 
more than three hundred years, when the re- 
volution burst forth, and almost made up for its 
Vandalism in destroying the monuments, by 
scattering the monks who guarded them over the 
face of the earth.” 

And now a word, in all friendliness, with 
Mr. Ritchie. We have often enough ex- 
pressed our opinion of him as a writer, and 
are not inclined to abate one sentence of our 
commendation, but, we must hint, that he 
talks occasionally too much like Sir Oracle ; 
“ Enough—I have said it,” seems to be autho- 
ritative and conclusive with him. There is, 
in this, a want of respect and courtesy to- 
wards the public. Ifa writer entertains opi- 
nions widely different from all other informed 
persons, let him announce them on fitting 
occasions, and assign his reasons. When we 
are told that ‘ Beattie will be admired on the 
north side of the Tweed, long after Burns is 
forgotten,” we are startled as by a strange 
literary heresy, and we desire to know on 
what the assertion is founded. Again, speak- 
ing of the Jews, Mr. Ritchie observes— 

«The pawnbrokers of our day in England are 
better off. Their twenty per cent. is much more 
extravagant interest, according to the relative 
value of money, than the forty-five per cent. of 
the Jews at the time we speak of. They have 
no occasion, besides, to dread a revision of the 
law which gives up the substance of the poor 
into their hands; for this simple reason, that 
it is the interest of the rich to keep the poor 
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dependent. A rich man exclaims against the 
villany and impiety of those who illegally and 
usuriously seek more than five per cent. from 
him for a temporary loan; but he knows very 
well, at the same moment, that his poorer neigh- 
bour, who gives the bed from under him as a 
security, must pay twenty per cent. without any 
lawful pretext for grumbling. The odd thing 
is, that the security of the poor is much more 
complete than that of the rich; for the pawn- 
broker advances not a penny till he has the 
pledge in his possession ! Money, in our opinion, 
should be under no more restriction than any 
ether merchantable commodity ; but if the mania 
of legislation wili interfere, why tax the tem- 
porary necessities of the poor with twenty per 
cent., and those of the rich with only five per 
cent.? But, as we have said, there is no hope 
on this subject. Even the critics, who will be- 
stow upon our lucubraticns a modicum either of 
charitable praise or of too just censure, will 
avoid, with a blush or a frown, the ungenteel 
topic. No matter! 
ourselves, we love the poor from sheer vulgarity. 
Ifour destiny had been higher, we should have 
slighted them through ignorance; if lower, 
through a mean and pitiful pride.” 

Now, what does all this signify? Are not 
the critics born in the middle ranks as well 
as Mr. Ritchie? why then should they either 
blush or frown at the topic as ungentecl? If 
we were to blush or frown, it would be at 
hearing a serious subject treated in so hasty 
and superficial a manner. ‘The usury laws, 
all informed persons admit, are very absurd; 
but a law that should forbid the pawnbroker 
to take more than five per cent. would be far 
more so, for it would at once close his doors ; 
he could not carry on his business at such a 
rate of interest. ‘The truth is, there is no 
law that can compel men to lend money at 
five, or any other rate per cent. ; if money be 
searce, the borrower must pay high for it, 
and the law upon the subject only obliges 
him to do so by an indirect instead of a direct 
manier,—by a costly instead of a cheap ; by 








Italian has restricted the writing-desk impri- 
sonment of his work to six years, even this 
imperfect compliance has, it seems, lost him 
the credit of being the first introducer of the 
modern novel into his native land, for these 
volumes were written, he tells us, in 1826, 
before Manzoni had given his ‘ Promessi 
Sposi’ to the world. Still, however, he re- 
tains an incontestable degree of Italian origi- 
nality, inasmuch as he has fashioned him- 
self, not upon Sir Walter Scott, but upon Le 
Sage, and so far imitated the witty French- 
man’s amusing Gil Blas, that he has given 
us the history, told in the first person, of a 
low-born, uneducated, and tolerably unprin- 
cipled man, thrown into a variety of strange 
situations. Franco Allegri is the deserted 
child of a gipsy, adopted first by a Bergamese 
peasant, then bya Milanese innkeeper—goes 


| through abundance of adventures in [taly—is 


Born in the middle rank | 


employed in the courts of Mary Queen of 


| Seots and of Catherine of Medicis—accom- 


panies Henry III. of France to Poland, &e. 
Were the execution of all this equal to its 
conception, the book would be delightful; 
but, unluckily, our author has neither Le 
Sage's wit, nor Scott’s power of embodying 
and resuscitating the mighty dead. The 
work is, nevertheless, by no means devoid of 
merit, as we shall offer the reader the means 


| of judging, selecting our translations from the 


annuity, or a bonus, instead of a per-centage, | 


and further, to pay for the risk run in evad- 
ing the law. 
compel the rich man to pay five per cent., 
for we all know that he can at this moment 
raise any amount he pleases at three and a 
half or four; but the law, with its form and 
penalties, does prevent the pawnbroker from 


4, Segal 
Neither does the present law | all who sought to display elegance and beauty, 


charging to the poor more than twenty per | 
cent., and would, therefore, be unjust, not to 


the poor, but to the pawnbroker, if the rate 
of interest allowed were not so high as to 
satisfy him; but it is not, on a broad scale, 
too high, or we should have underlending 
pawnbrokers, as we have undersellers in all 
other trades. ‘The whole passage is indeed 
so full of fallacies and assumptions, that its 
refutation was not perhaps worth the words 
we have wasted on it; but it seems written 
in a bad spirit, and ought not to pass without 
comment. 





Franco Allegri, Racconto delle Avventure 
Proprie e d’ altri Memorabili Fatti, del 
Secolo XVI.—[Franco Allegri, a Narra- 
tive of Personal Adventures, and other 
Memorable Facts of the Sixteenth Century.] 
Milan: Trufti; London, Treutell & Co. 

Tux anonymous author of this Racconto ap- 

pears to have forfeited a celebrity to which 


obsolete Horatian precept of locking up a 
MS. for nine years. 


Italian scenes. 

Marianna, the Milanese landlady, deter 
mines to place her gipsy foundling in a bar- 
ber’s shop, in order to fit him for service. 

In the choice of a shop Marianna long hesi- 
tated, despising the little celebrity of some mas- 
ters, and fearing the dissolute manners of others. 
But, seeing that there was no middle course, she 
resolved to place me in the most famous of ali, 
trustiug in my docility and in her own advice 
to save me from its dangers. ‘The master wasa 
Frenchman, a Parisian, named Philippe, but 
called, by way of distinction, the Mousz. * * * 

In the barber's shop all was jest, sport, and 
gallantry. It stood in one of the principal 
strects, through which were constantly passing 


and to which all foreigners resorted, so that 
from the novelty of the concourse it became 
quite a spectacle. In the very long hours of 
idleness that remained to the boys (all French 
except the narrator), and in which the master 
was absent, their whole business was to stand at 
the door, jeering the passers by, jesting with the 
prettiest girls, or serving customers in amorous 
embassies—the which customers, all young, if 
not in constitution, yet in fashion, contributed 
mainly to this licence, since they endured, as 
French gaiety, the most flagrant impertinence, 
laughing and jesting with these idle vagabonds; 
nor did the haughtiest nobles, who would have 
kicked the malapert plebeian that had dared to 
press into their neighbourhood at a festival, re- 
fuse to stand arguing with them upon taste and 
beauty. 
more than once provoked anger; but, whether 
they received, in consequence, abuse or blows, in 
place of showing reseutment they managed, by 
a new witticism, to turn wrath to laughter. * * 

Iwas presented bya gentleman to the Monst, 
and was courteously received. My duties were 
assigned me, such as sweeping the shop, clean- 
ing the basins, folding the linen, and taking care 
that the water never cooled, and I remained 
alone with my comrades. Their deportment 
changed in an instant; and, although I did 


‘ 7 : | not understand their language, I perceived that 
he was entitled by his respect for the now | oer 


I was the object of their mockery. I pretended 


, not to notice this, convinced that it could not 


Although the modern | 


last long. In fact, I soon found means to gain 











It is true that those rogues of boys | 








| 
their good-will by the help of my kind landlady, 
who never let me want for anything. She dis. 
played her generosity upon this occasion; for, 
having learned the state of affairs, she daily sent 
me, at an hour when she knew the Monsi was 
absent, a dish of hot victuals, and a bottle of 
wine. Only once had I the trouble of offering 
my shop-fellows a share, and that was the first 
time; afterwards they helped themselves without 
invitation. This produced the best effect, turn 
ing their sheers into caresses; and, that I might 
be their confidant, they taught me French. 

One of the frequenters of this shop is Ma- 
estro Giovanni, a great singer and composer ; 
who, taking a fancy to our hero, instructs 
him in his own art so successfully, that Franco 
now accompanies the Maestro to concerts, 
and sings comic duets with him. In this 
career he attracts the notice of a Princess, 
with an old husband, and a jealous Spanish 
lover. The Monsi conducts the affair, and 
two attempts at a private interview between 
the great lady and the shop-boy fail. 

The third time the lady’s maid introduced 
me into a magnificent saloon, where sat the Prin- 
cess; who, at that moment, appeared to me a 
divinity. But, scarcely had she addressed a word 
to me, when a noise was heard in the next room, 
whence her terrified maid came to give notice, 
that the Spanish Caballero would break in, 
‘* Hide this one,”’ answered the Princess. But 
I, hearing some Spanish words that I did not 
understand, turned towards the voice, and saw 
an officer, sword in hand, rush furiously in, and 
make for me. Without observing or listening 
to anything more, I took to the door opposite 
that by which he had entered, and darted head- 
long across several rooms, not knowing whither 
I was going, and with my ears stunned by the 
threats of the madman who was pursuing me. 
At length, finding a staircase, | attempted to 
spring down it, but, after the first few steps that 
1 took with my feet, I rolled down the remain- 
der. All bruised and smashed, unable to move, 
I expected to be murdered, when, lifting my 
head, I saw my persecutor standing motionless 
and looking at me. He paused a while thus, 
then turning back, exclaimed, “ Thanks, oh! 
most compassionate staircase, that hast duly 
punished this scoundrel, and spared my good 
sword the stains of such vile blood.” So saying, 
he sheathed his sword, and walked up again 
triumphantly. 

After awhile, the Princess, having freed 
herself from her ex-favourite the Spaniard, 
by getting him sent upon active service, de- 
terminesto engage her intended new favourite, 
the barber's apprentice, as her daughter's 
music-master, and in this capacity he is to 
be presented to the Prince for his approba- 
tion. 

The Prince made me wait nearly half an 
hour in a passage, where there was no seat ; and, 
at last, I was told that his Excellency allowed 
me to enter. I had imagined that I should find 
him in the midst of business, surrounded by 
papers, and attended by his secretaries; but 
what I met with, was very unlike my expecta- 
tions. The Mons was alone with him in a tiny 
little room, chuck full of pots of ointments, 
essences, and colours, more in number, per- 
haps, than were to be found in our shop. ‘Two 
small tables were covered with these things, 
and a repository in the wall, as well as a shelf 
that occupied one side, were full of them. There 

were, moreover, combs, hair pencils, razors, 
scissors, with everything else that could be 
useful for the natural or artificial wants of the 
body. A thousand odours mingled, forming 4 
whole, rather disgusting than grateful. The 
Prince sat amidst these important objects with 
the gravity of a scholar amidst his books, or of 
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aSecretary of State amidst his dispatches. I 
entered; and, placing myself in a corner, made 
numerous bows, which were neither returned 
nor heeded; so I stood there, against the wall, 
waiting till I should be called. 

While the Monst made an end of adorning 
the skeleton before me, I had leisure to observe 
how circumstances change the aspects of men. 
That master of mine, so respected, so feared by 
his dependents, no longer discovered a trace of 
his natural arrogance. To the sneers and vitu- 

erations of the nobleman, whose words, indeed, 
were nothing else, he constantly replied with the 
most submissive humility; and, I believe, he 
would have humbled himself, even under a 
cudgel. * * * When his task was perfected, 
he bowed even to the earth, kissed his employer's 
hand, and went away, pretending not to see me. 

eo * * + 


The Prince, now completely washed and 
dressed, proceeded towards the door, arriving 
at which, without looking at me, and as if in the 
act of pursuing his way, he addressed me thus: 
—* Art thouhe thatis toteach my child?’’ Lan- 
swered with a profound bow, “ Your Excellency, 
that honour——”’ “Dost understand music?” 
he interrupted, without listening to me, and to 
this question he waited for an answer. ‘I have 
studied it for six years,” I replied, “‘ with some 
profit, under Maestro Giovanni, according to 
the method of the very celebrated Cordovero.” 
“And why,” he rejoined, ‘is not Maestro 
Giovanni engaged, who must know more of the 
matter than thou ?”’ Had it been lawful to say 
all that presented itself to my mind, I could 
have given good reasons for my being preferred 
to the old Maestro. I thought it better to con- 
fine myself to a simple “ But—”; and he, com- 
pletely turning his back upon me to leave the 
room, said—* Mind, [ understand music, and 
shall know if thou teach her absurdities.” 


Our hero next seeks his fortune asa singer | 


at the court of the Duke of Ferrara; and 
making acquaintance, by the way, with a 
company of street musicians, obtains from 
Lauretta, a pretty woman of their party, a 
recommendation to a Cameriere di Corte, or 
Ducal Valet. Upon this important personage 
he waits by appointment :— 

I found, to my surprise, that a servant was 
attended by many servants, and was master of a 
splendid mansion. I waited long in the valet’s 
ante-chamber, and then I was introduced. He 
was at table with a fine capon and a large bottle 
of wine before him. ‘“ Art thou,” said he, 
“ Lauretta’s protegé ?”—“ The same, Sir,” I re- 
plied. ‘* Know,” he went on, “that I could 
not refuse her request, but am as ill disposed as 
possible towards the whole tribe of you. We 
are pestered all day with famished beggars, who 
call themselves musical virtuosi, because our 
good man of a Duke has a tenderness for such, 
but who turn out to be sheer ignoramuses, come 
hither to take him in. I am willing to believe 
you are not one of this sort, so let’s hear your 
voice.” 

This compliment, which was not pronounced 
very Senulle, inasmuch as words alternated 
with great mouthfuls and frequent glasses of 
wine, almost froze my blood. 

The poor songster, after some difficulties, 
for which he is impertinently taunted, obeys 
the command, and is lucky enough to please 
the Valet, who, when his repast is ended, 
takes him to the Maestro di Corte. Here he 
is less fortunate, the Maestro being a rival 
and an enemy of Franco's master, Maestro 
Giovanni. In consequence of this, and of 
his having neglected to bribe him, the Fer- 
rarese Maestro avoids seeing him for several 
days, then admits him, tells him the Duke 


| 
| 





what he is to sing, a very difficult piece of 
music, as different as possible from what he 
is used to, prevents him from studying it, 
and takes him to court :— 

Here I was introduced into a room where 
many servants were walking about, and more 
passing and repassing. The Maestro got away 
from me without my observing it, nor did I see 
him again for four whole hours. * ° 

At length, after having thus long tried my 
patience, the J/aestro re-appeared, and beckoned 
me to follow him. We entered a room where 
the Duke was gravely seated, with his Duchess 
by his side, the courtiers standing in great num- 
bers around. I was stationed in front of their 
Highnesses, the Maestro by my side, the musi- 
cians who were to accompany, behind me. At 
first, my voice trembled from internal agitation. 
The Maestro, instead of encouraging, looked 
hard at me, and shook his head. At this stroke, 
my breath began to fail; but, when the Duke, 
perhaps taking my confusion for shameless igno- 
rance, composed his countenance into an ironical 
smile, my sight grew dim, and I was forced to 
stop. Then the laughter became general, and 
in the midst of it his Highness withdrew, fol- 
lowed by all his court. 

The Maestroand the musicians only remained. 
Upon the Duke’s departure, he assumed his 
master’s lofty demeanour, and said: “Go, boy, 
there is no bread for you here, and I advise you 
to change your trade. You are strong, and itis a 
shame, that, instead of working, you should give 
yourself up to the profession ofa vagabond. Go, 
and remember to thank Heaven that his High- 
ness has not rewarded your insolence as it de- 
serves.” A servant then took me by the arm, 
and led me like a blind man into the street. 

The scenes of more courtly pretension 
are, we think, far inferior to these, and we 
shall therefore here end our translations. 





Crayon Sketches. By an Amateur, Edited 
by T. S. Fay. 2vols. New York: Conner 
& Cooke. 

WE are indebted to Mr. Tegg for these vo- 

lumes—not, be it understood, in the way of 

trade, but of courtesy—and, therefore, we, 
beg leave to return him our best thanks. 
These Sketches appeared originally in the 
New York Mirror, and, in plain sincerity, we 
must acknowledge, that we should have been 
well pleased had they appeared in the Athe- 
neum—few of our periodicals could furnish 
two pleasanter volumes,—the papers are 
light, humorous, or satirical, with an occa- 
sional touch of sentiment and pathos, just as 
chance and the moment may have inclined 
the writer; and they are interspersed with 
clever criticism of the drama, and theatri- 
cal portraits of the more eminent actors both 

English and American. The writer, it ap- 

pears, resided some time in this country ; 

and, therefore, our first extract shall be a 

sketch of a London Citizen, and a London 

Fog, that our readers may understand at 

once the good-tempered skill of the artist. 
“Tt was on the evening of a dull, damp, 

dreary, weary, melancholy, miserable day, to- 
wards the latter end of November, when Titus 

Dodds, esq., of Cornhill, merchant, closed his 

counting-house door, and proceeded homeward 

to his residence, No. 42, Brooke-street, High 

Holborn, in quest of palatable nutriment. The 

prospect before him was any thing but alluring, 

The streets were greasy and slippery, the half- 

washed houses looked lonely and cheerless, 

while the Bank, the Mansion House, the Ex- 
change, and other awkward and well-smoked 


will hear him that morning, gives him, as | edifices, as scen by the equivocal light of four 









o'clock, presented a peculiarly grim and repul- 


sive appearance. The chilly, drizzly atmosphere 


penetrated to the very marrow of the shivering 


citizens as they crawled along to their respec- 
tive domiciles. * * * 

“« But it is time some explanation was entered 
into of the character and habits of the hero of 
this history. 

“* Mr. Titus Dodds was a plain, honest, kind- 
hearted, sensible-enough sort of man. Whena 
census of the population of the metropolis was 
taken, he counted one; but excepting on those 
occasions, never attempted to cut a figure in the 
world. If one asked his opinion respecting the 
domestic and foreign policy of the cabinet, he 
used to reply, that he was no politician; if 
another requested his views upon controversial 
points of religion, he would answer, that he was 
no theologian ; and if any one desired to know 
his opinion concerning the probability of finding 
a passage round the North Pole, he would say, 
he thought it likely it might be discovered some 
time or other, adding, however, by way of qualifi- 
cation, that it was a great chance if it ever were. 
Holding these inoffensive tenets respecting law, 
divinity, politics, and science, and professing a 
total ignorance of poetry and the fine arts, he 
managed to get through the world with con- 
siderable ease and comfort to himself, and little 
or no inconvenience to his neighbours. * * * 

“Such was the appearance which Mr. Dodds 
presented to the superficial observer; and such 
indeed was his real character, as far as it went; 
but beneath all this placidity and quiescence 
lurked strong passions—ardent desires—uncon- 
querable longings. It seemed as if all the sharp 
points of his character had flown off and concen- 
trated themselves under one particular head. 
The fact is, Mr. Dodds liked his dinner. * * * 

“ He was none of your showy, superficial fel- 
lows, that dilate with counterfeit rapture upon 
the pleasures of the table merely to gain credit 
for superior discrimination and delicacy of pa- 
late; he was none of your gastronomic puppies, 
that prate everlastingly of the impropriety and 
horrid vulgarity of brown meats and white wines 
—of the indelicacy of cheese, and the enormity 
of malted liquors. No—he was a man who had 
a real, simple, and sincere love for the birds of 
the air, the beasts of the field and the forest, and 
the fish of the seas, rivers, lakes, and fresh-water 
streams; and one gifted at the same time by 
nature, with an eminently lively sense of the 
pleasing essences and grateful flavours which 
are capable of being extracted therefrom. * * * 

“To a philanthropist —to a man with an en- 
larged love for the huimari species, a Howard or 
a Shelley, it would have been a pleasing sight to 
to see Mr. Titus Dodds, after the honourable 
fatigues of the day, sit down to what he most 
worshipped—ducks stuffed with onions. * * * 

“Titus Dodds (as has been previously men- 
tioned,) was a man in easy circumstances, yet 
he had not often ducks for dinner. If any are 
curious to know the reason, it will be a sufficient 
reply—at least to the matrimonial portion of 
the querists—to state that Mr. Dodds was a 
married man. Mrs. Dodds was by no means a 
contradictious or contumacious helpmate; but 
still she had a will of her own; and perfectly 
detested any thing low. Touching the onions, 
she was peculiarly pathetic in her remonstrances, 
inasmuch as they frequently brought tears to 
her eyes; but Titus was firm, and occasionally 
carried his point. He had succeeded in doing 

soon the day on which our story commences 
(and ends,) and the last words that ran along 
the passage, as he closed the door after him in 
the morning, were—‘ precisely at five.’ 

* But to return to Mr. Dodds, whom we left 
just entering Cheapside. Scarcely had he pro- 


| ceeded as far as Bow Church, when the dense 


for, which had been brooding over the city fur 
the last twelve hours, and resting itself on the 
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tops of the more elevated buildings, came tum- 
bling down all at once, bringing with it the whole 
of that day’s smoke, which had been vainly en- 
deavouring, since the first fire was lighted in 
the morning, to ascend to its usual station in the 
atmosphere. As soon as this immense funeral 
pall was spread over the city, things fell, as was 
naturally to be expected, into immediate and 
irremediable confusion. Pedestrian bore vio- 
lently down upon pedestrian, and equestrian 
came in still more forcible contact with eques-, 
trian. Cart overturned cart—coach ran against 
coach—shafts were broken—wheels torn off— 
windows stove in; passengers shouted and 
screamed, and the language of the drivers, 
though copious and flowing, became characterized 
rather by energy than elegance. But a London 
fog cannot be described. ‘To be appreciated it 
must be seen,’ or rather felt. * * * There isa 
kind of light, to be sure, but it only serves as a 
medium for a series of optical delusions; and 
for all useful purposes of vision, the deepest 
darkness that ever fell from the heavens is in- 
finitely preferable. A man perceives a coach a 
dozen yards off, and a single stride brings him 
among the horses’ feet,—he sees a gas-light 
faintly glimmering (as he thinks) at a distance, 
but scarcely has he advanced a step or two to- 
wards it, when he becomes convinced of its actual 
station by finding his head rattling against the 
post; and as for attempting, if you get once 
mystified, to distinguish one street from another, 
it is ridiculous to think of such a thing. 

‘* At the end of Cheapside there was a grand 
concussion of wheeled vehicles, and the danger 
of being jostled, overturned, and trodden under 
foot, confused, unsettled, and perturbed Mr. 
Dodds’s local ideas considerably, so that, instead 
of holding his way along Newgate-street, in a 


westerly direction, he pointed his nose due north, | 


(up Aldersgate-street) and followed it according 
to the best of his ability. 

“ ¢ They will beoverdone!’ soliloquized Titus ; 
and he groped vigorously forward, until, as the 
clock struck the appointed hour of five, he found 
himself at the Angel at Islington, just about as 
far from his domicile as when he left his coun- 
ing-house. There are limits to the power of 
language, and therefore I shall leave Mr. Dodds’s 
state of mind, on making this singular discovery, 
to the imagination of the reader. But there was 
no time to be lost. He struck his ratan on the 

avement, wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
ad, inquired out, as his nearest way, St. John’s 
street Road, and plunged at once into its mys- 
terious recesses. “I'were painful and vain to 
tell of his dismal and dubious wanderings in 
those complex regions which lie between the 





aforesaid road and Gray’s Inn; suffice it to say, | 


that he at length succeeded in reaching the lat- 
ter, and began once more to entertain hopes of 
seeing his home again. * * * 


“Seven minutes had now elapsed since the | 


authoritative voice of St. Giles’s had bawled out 
to the surrounding districts, ‘six o'clock,’ and 
Mrs. Dodds began to be seriously alarmed at 
the most unaccountable absence of Mr. Dodds, 
so much so, indeed, that faint visions of the un- 


| easily as quicksilver. They have their ‘ respect- 


becomingness of widow’s caps kept involuntarily | 


flitting across her imagination. Being a notable, 
prudent personage, she placed her smelling- 
bottle on the table, laid her white muslin-cam- 
bric handkerchief beside it, and arranged the 
easy arm-chair at a convenient distance so that 
she might not be found altogether unprepared, 
in case it was announced to her that she was a 
desolate woman. Just at this juncture, however, 


the street-door opened, and a heated, flurried, 
perspiring piece of animated nature, bearing a 
striking resemblance to Mr. Dodds, rushed in, 
and made the best of its way to the drawing- 
room, but nothing (at least to the purpose) met 
its eager glance. 

“¢They can never have eaten them,’ ex- 








addresses of all men known to have used 
spirituous liquors. The writer, among other 
eonsequences, notices the possible influene 
of such associations on literature, and giy, ; 
the following as a probable scene from sais 
future novelist :— - 
** Henry unexpectedly entered the room and 
to his utter surprise and dismay found ka 
literally steeped in tears, * * “# - 
‘* Henry approached, and by a regular serie 
of tender solicitations and delicate ‘Sesiduitien 
sought to win from her the cause of her dis. 
tress. ** * At length her grief found vent 
in an audible torrent of exclamations and inter. 
rogatories— 
| ‘And can you, Henry—you who are the 
| sole author of my misery, pretend ignorance ? 
—you, who have blighted all my young ; 


claimed Dodds, (for it was he)—‘ Oh no, no, 
no!—they could not, would not, durst not!’— 
and, without tarrying for the slow medium of 
servants, in order to effect a communication 
with Mrs. Dodds, away he sallied, in order to 
know the worst at once, in quest of his stray 
lamb—or, to speak with greater agricultural 
precision, his ewe, for she was long past the 
flowery days of lambhood. 

«Titus Dodds!’ cried Mrs. Dodds, ‘ Titus 
Dodds, where have you been ?’ 

“Tt matters not,’ replied Titus, in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘it matters not! I suppose all is 
over, and there is nothing but cold meat in the 
house—well, well!’ ”’ 


Our next extract will be from a pleasant | 
paper written in a different vein :— 

* Respectability! Mysterious word ! indefi- 
nite term! phantom! Who will presume to say | of happiness; — you, who have betra 
authoritatively what thou art? * * * Where is | trusting affection—you who have—’ 
the lexicographer gifted with powers to define “ «Me! exclaimed the now really alarmed 
thee accurately, satisfactorily, so that the general youth, ‘what have I done ?’ ’ = 
voice shall cry aloud, ‘that is the meaning of | ~ « «And do you ask ?—you who have created 
the word ;’ and every individual whisper to his | an insuperable barrier to our union —you wh 
neighbour, ‘that was my meaning.’ As for the have placed a chasm between us that can ney : 
explanations of the existing race of dictionaries, | be overleapt—a bar that can never be ‘ion 
they are mere evasions of the question. * * * | down—a—’ . 

‘Like light and life, thou art everywhere ; | « «Good heavens! what have I done? 
or, at the least, wherever civilization is, there | «ee You have,’ sobbed the agitated girl, almost 
art thou to be found, despotically ruling the | choaked with contending emotions ‘you ha 
minds of men of every grade and station, from | drunk a gin-sling !’ ’ ” 
the doctor to the dustman—from the lawyer to | «© «© T know it; and what of that ?’ 
the labourer, * * * Thou hast more distant |“ ‘ Unthinking, cruel man! by so doing you 
relations than a Scotchman likely to do well in | have wrecked my peace of mind for ever ‘ bid 
the world, even though his name be Campbell. | I not tell yon—answer me—Saturday fortni ht, 
And it is curious to mark the different ways in | —that I had become a member of the Auxiliary 
which thy multitudinous kith and kin infer a | Branch Anti-marrying-young-men-who-drink. 
connexion. Some are respectable by descent, ardent-spirits Society—that Ihave vowed,’ &c. 
some by dress, some by the situation of the “ Then what a climax will the reconciliation 
dwellings in which they have temporarily lo- | scene be— 
cated themselves. A man in very low circum- ““* And you solemnly promise that you will 


hopes 
yed my 


stances, if he has no better claim, is consangui- | never hereafter drink a mint julep ?” 

neous on the strength of a hat with a brim, ora “ * Never!’ 

stocking without a hole—‘ two precious items in “ €Or brandy-punch ?” 

a poor man’s eye;’ the spruce mechanic’s dapper “Never!” 

coat, or his wife’s silk gown, leave no doubt, in “ «Or whiskey-toddy ?” 

his own eyes at least, how closely he is allied ; « « Never, never!’ 

the small tradesman’s snug house, tiny flower- “ ¢Or a gin-sling 2?’ 

spot before the door, and neat green railings, “*Oh! never! 

distinctly mark him for thine own. * * * “«T am satislied! We may yet be happy!’” 
‘*Some men neglect their personal appear- r eased ‘ ; 

ance, and concentrate their a to hes With one other extract we shall conclude. 





It is a sort of speculation on the future— 
presumed extracis from a newspaper of 
1933 :— 

** Another shocking catastrophe.—As the war- 
ranted-safe locomotive smoke-consuming, fuel- 
providing steam-carriage Lightning, was this 
morning proceeding at its usual three-quarter 
speed of one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
an hour, at the junction of the Hannington and 
Slipsby rail-roads, it unfortunately came in con- 
tact with the steam-carriage Snail, going about 
one hundred and five miles per hour. Of course 
both vehicles with their passengers were in- 
stantaneously reduced to an impalpable powder, 
The friends of the deceased have the consolation 
of knowing that no blame can possibly attach to 
the intelligent proprietors of the Lightning, it 
having been clearly ascertained that those of the 
Snail started their carriage full two seconds before 
the time agreed on, in order to obviate in some 
degree, the delay to which passengers were un- 
avoidably subjected by the clumsy construction 
of their vehicle.” 

“ Melancholy accident.—As a beautiful and 
accomplished young jady of the name of Jimps, 
a passenger in the Swift-as-thought-locomotive, 
was endeavouring to catch a flying glimse of the 
new Steam University, her breathing apparatus 
unfortunately slipped from her mouth, and she 
was a corpse in three quarters of a second, A 
young gentleman, who had been tenderly at- 
tached to her for several days, in the agony of 


bility in a brass knocker, a plate with their 
name engraved thereon, venetian blinds, or 
any other pretty additament to their domiciles ; | 
others are respectable by virtue of their con- | 
nexions; others by going to the private boxes at | 
the theatre; others by a pew next the parson at 

church ; others by the people they visit; others | 
by having every thing in season. Yet, difficult 
as it is for the mind of man to comprehend all 
these things, and to decide properly and justly, 
the women, taking advantage of their superior 
powers of penetration, and delicacy of discrimi- 
nation, divide and subdivide respectability as 


able sort of people—very respectable—highly 
respectable—extremely respectable—most re- 
spectable,’ which makes the thing about as dif- 
ficult to understand or explain, as political eco- 
nomy or electro-magnetism. 

“ About the boldest and most decided opinion 
concerning this particle of the English language 
that I am acquainted with, was that given by a 
witness in a swindling transaction, who, on being 
asked by the judge his reason for affirming that 
the defendant was a respectable man, replied, 
‘that he kept a gig.’ ” 


The Temperance Societies have, as we all 
know, been a good deal patronized in Ame- 
rica—the enthusiasm of the young ladies in 
their favour led them, it appears, to enter 
into associations, pledged to discourage the 
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his feelings withdrew his air tube and called for 
help ; he of course shared a similar fate. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the rest of the 

sengers, who, with inimitable presence of 
mind, prudently held their breathing-bladders 
to their mouths during the whole of this trying 
scene, &c.”” 

The volumes contain better papers than 
any we have quoted from—but our extracts 
have been, we hope, pleasant specimens, and 
they best suited our limits. 


Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence ex- 
emplified in the Life of Grant Thornburn, 
(the original Lawrie Todd,) Seedsman, 
New York. Written by Himself; with an 
Introduction by John Galt, Esq. London: 
Fraser. 

Avrosiocrarutizs are generally very agree- 
able fictions; the amiable authors have all 
their own way ; they augment the difficulties 
they have surmounted—place all they do in 
afair and pleasant light—look very kindly 
on their own weaknesses, and, glancing at 
their shadows in the five o'clock sun, imagine 
themselves of colossal attitude, and make a 
sketch in pen and ink to suit. Had the Strap 
of Smollett written his autobiography, he 
would have quenched the rebellion of 1745, 
by the way in which he shaved the Preten- 
der; and were the Andrew Fairservice of 
Scott to put pen to paper, unquestionably he 
would impute to his own wisdom the bright- 
ened fortunes of the house of Osbaldistone. 
Itis this splendid egotism which makes us 
love such works: a man, whose name is 
familiar to fame, can tell us little that we do 
not know; but the man who was never before 
heard of, has the world at his mercy, and 
may tell what tale he pleases. We like au- 
tobiographies ; it gladdens our hearts to see 
one of your cold, calculating, seven-per-cent. 
sort of persons, step from behind his counter, 
to commit himself with pen and ink; we put 
on a face of grave wonder as he unfolds the 
story of his fortunes : how he began business 
on a tenpenny nail, or three eggs; how six- 
pence produced a shilling, and a shilling 
begat a pound—and, in short, how success- 
fully he crawled upward, by petty bargain- 
ings and niggardly economy, to a proud emi- 
nence, on which he prospers, like a striped 
pumpkin on a heap of dung, to the astonish- 
ment of all the world. 

The author of the work before us has not 
sinned exactly in this way; he is not a very 
vain man; such a thing as writing his own 
life never crossed his fancy, nor was he at 
all aware of his being a fit subject for such 
speculations, till he heard that Galt had real- 
ized a fortune, by exhibiting him in England 
under the name of Lawrie Todd. ‘The 


scales fell from his eyes; a new source of pro- | 


fit presented itself to his fancy; and he con- 
cluded, wisely, we think, that since the world 
had paid a thousand pounds for a fictitious 
portrait, they would give thrice as much for 
the real and true original. Away he came 
to England, made his feelings known in a 
quarter where they were not likely to be dis- 
couraged, got acquainted with one or two 
well qualified for helping a lame dog over 
a stile; and the result is, a new and true 
history of ‘ Grant Thorburn the Great,’ which, 
itis to be hoped, will increase the writer's 
store, and drive the impostor Lawrie out of 
the market, 





Amid many matters of trifling moment, 
there are passages of great truth and force, 
in this little work. ‘The hero of the tale is 
a wandering Scotsman: he finds himself, 
after some few tossings about, at New York; 
his staid conduct and religious disposition 
make an impression on a young woman, and 
he resolves to seek her for a wife :— 

“As I felt a deep interest on the occasion, 
considering myself an instrument in the hands 
of God in bringing it about, I took my seat in 


church, where I might get a correct view of | 


what passed—when I saw her tall, slender, erect 
frame, with slow and measured step, move up 
the middle aisle, dressed in a white muslin robe, 
plain made, but neat and clean. When I saw 
her stand composed in the face of a vast con- 
gregation, and give the regular and distinct 
tokens of assent to the vows of God laid upon 
her by Dr. Mason in a most solemn and afiect- 
ing tone of voice, while the congregation 
seemed hushed in the stillness of death—when 
I saw her untie the black riband under her chin, 
that held on her hat, while the minister was 
descending from the pulpit to administer the 
ordinance—when I saw her hands hanging 
straight by her sides, one holding her black 
beaver hat, and the other a white handkerchief— 
when I saw her turn up her face to heaven, and 
shut her eyes, as the minister was going to pour 
the consecrated sign—when I saw her wipe the 
pearly drops, I thought her face shone like the 
face of anangel; and I swore in my heart that, 
by the help of the Lord, nothing on earth but 
death should part us. When we returned home, 
she laid aside her hat, and stood before the glass 
adjusting her hair. I stood at a short distance 
behind her, looking over her shoulder; ob- 
serving my eyes fixed on her face, she turned 
round and remarked, she might thank me, as 
the instrument under God, for what had come 
to pass this night. I replied, God can take a 
feeble worm in his hand, and with it thresh the 
mountains, and make them fine as chaff. I then 
told her when and where I first saw her, and the 
providential manner in which God had brought 
us acquainted, and added, if it was His will, I 
hoped nothing but death should part us; and 
repeating the words of Ruth to Naomi, I said, 
« Entreat me not to leave thee; where thou goest 
I will go, where thou lodgest I will lodge; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.’ Here was my declaration ; but the battle 
was yet to be fought; she looked with pity and 
concern in my face, and turned away with a sigh. 
Before I could ask the meaning of that sigh, the 
door opened, her mother and my brother entered. 
When, next evening, I learned the cause of this 
sigh, itawakened all my fears—it was occasioned, 
she said, by the pain it would give me, when she 
was obliged to let me know that she had been 
addressed by a young man for nearly two years, 
and was all but engaged. As I had seen this 
young man only two or three times in the house, 
{ had no thoughts of his being a rival. I found 
he was aman of property, owned two houses, 
viz. the house on the south corner of Liberty 
Street and Broadway, and the house adjoining 
the corner, both fronting on Broadway; one 
himself occupied as a jewellery store, which was 
well stocked with goods. At this time he was 
computed to be worth 50,000 dollars. Says I, 
‘Rebecca, and why don’t you marry him ?’ Says 
she, ‘I can’t tell; I can’t make up my mind.’ 
What a temptation for a poor girl and her mother, 
whose property, perhaps, would not amount to 
100 dollars! and how hopeless for me to con- 
tend with such a man! I, a poor stranger and 
a nailer, who, with hard working, could scarcely 
earn 75 cents a-day! He came in the name of 
his god (the world) making offers of settlement 


on her and her relations; my trust was in the | 


name of Him who has all hearts in his hands, 





and can turn them as easy as he turns the gen- 
tle flowing stream. The fifth and six verses of 
the third chapter of Proverds was now my coun- 
sellor.” 

We have heard of a devout shopkeeper, 
who advertised for a porter who feared the 
Lord and could carry twenty stone: our 
friend Thorburn was the man he sought— 
his suit prospered through grace, though his 
rival was strong in cash—he deserved his 
fortune. 

We have read many accounts ‘of the 
Yellow Fever, but we have read nothing 
superior to the simple reality of the follow- 
ing :— 

“The first alarm of the yellow fever was given 
on the 26th of July, 1798. By the 15th of Au- 
gust, fourteen cases were reported to have ter- 
minated fatally. By the 25th, the excitement 
was terrible; the city was all commotion. Every 
vehicle, from the humble dungcart to the gilded 
carriage, was now in requisition, removing 
families, furniture, and goods—the old man of 
eighty, with the stripling of one year, the lame, 
the halt, and the blind, all crowding the boats, 
the lanes, and outlets from the city, fear quicken- 
ing their pace, and the destroying angel at their 
heels. Hundreds of them died in the towns 
and villages around; but not one instance oc- 
curred of any inhabitant of Albany, Bergen, or 
Brooklyn, ever being seized by this, as it was 
called, infectious disease. About this time, 
many instances like the following came under 
my notice :—A respectable shoemaker, living at 
the corner of Pine and Front Streets, removed 
with his wife and younger children. His son, 
about twenty-one, and a confidential townsman 
of mine, and an old coloured woman, requested 
permission to stay, as they said they were not 
afraid of the fever. In a few days all three were 
taken sick. The journeyman was my townsman 
—I was intimate in the families. 1 procured a 
doctor and nurse, and gave what attention I 
could. On the fifth day the son died; early 
next morning I found the house locked up and 
the key gone. I made an entry through a lower 
window—the nurse had fled, and took some of 
the small moveables by way of compensation. 
The black woman had rolled from her bed in 
the agonies of death, and was lying on the floor : 
being unable to lift her, I put a pillow under 
her head, covered her body with a sheet, and 
entered the next room, where my friend lay, his 
eyes closing fast in the sleep of death. In two 
hours the woman died: I procured a hearse, 
and watched by my friend till eight rp. u., when 
he also died. At the same time, a young man 
of my acquaintance lay at No. —, Liberty Street, 
in the same situation; I nursed him—he re- 
covered. Corner of Dover and Water Streets 
lay three brothers—I procured a doctor—a 
nurse I could not find. When the doctor en- 
tered, and saw one laid on a mattrass on the 
floor, one on a cot, in the same room, and one 
on a bed in another room, he seemed struck with 
fear. He asked if there was any fire in the 
house? I procured some. He lit a cigar, and 
smoked most profusely. He proposed bleeding; 
1 took the basin, but for some minutes his hand 
trembled so, that he could not strike the vein. 
When finished, I went with him to the door. 
Says he, ‘ You run a great risk.’ Says 1, ‘There 
is no retreating.’ ‘This was on Monday the 17th 
Sept. He called next day—Wednesday and 
Thursday he did not appear. I called at his 
house on Friday about ten o'clock A. M., and 
was informed, that his corpse was now on the 
road to Potter’s Field. Next morning, the 22d 
September, the elder brother died, aged twenty- 
two; the younger ones recovered. The doctor’s 
name was Brooks, and kept his office in Cherry 
Street. Returning at eleven o’clock p.m. from 
visiting my patients, the night was dark; a 
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thick wetting mist was falling; the lamps 
twinkled just enough to shew darkness visible. 
Descending the hill, from the corner of Dover 
Street, in Pearl, I met two hearses jwith the 


dead, one was issuing out of Peck Slip, the | 


other coming out from Ferry Street. They turned 
up Pearl, towards Chatham Street, on their way 
to Potter’s Field. Each hearse had a driver 


and an assistant, with a lantern between their | 


feet sitting in front. Being heavily laden, they 
drove slowly up the hill; the wheels and springs 
creaked and groaned under the weight of dead 
mortality. The drivers sat dumb as mutes; the 


pale light of their lanterns flickering across their | 


stupid, unmeaning countenances, theirs looked 
as white as did the face of Samuel, just peering 
out of the grave, when called by the Witch of 
Endor from the mansions of the dead. I thought, 
what a fine subject this for such a pencil as 
West’s, to make a second edition of Death on 
the Pale Horse ! 


“ Sabbath, 15th September.—All the churches | 


down town known by the name of orthodox and 
reformed being shut up, the poor who could not 
fly were very glad to pick what little crumbs of 
gospel comfort they could find in the good old 
church of the Trinity, which was open every 
Sabbath. As the bell was tolling for afternoon 
service, Mr. Johnson and his wife, and myself 
and wife (we had all been married within the 
year,) were walking among the tombs; as we 
turned the east corner (right under what now is 
Bliss, the bookseller’s window,) Mrs. J., who 
was a lively girl, turned her husband round, and 
exclaimed, in a sort of playful manner, ‘J., if I 
die of the fever, you must bury me there,’ point- 
ing to the spot. Next day she was reported ; 
and on Friday, the 21st, we buried her there !— 
and there you may see her grave-stone until this 
day. I was told the other day, that it is contem- 
plation to run Pine Street through the church- 
yard to Greenwich Street ; if so, the grave, the 
story, and the stone, will be lost, as Harper says, 
in eternal oblivion; except some good-natured 
printer gives it a place in his Spectator, where it 
may remain on his dusty shelves as long as moths 
grow and worms run. Very many fell a sacrifice 
to the fever for want of proper attendance about 
this time, especially among those who were left 
in charge of their masters’ houses. Relations, 
and sometimes acquaintances, would attend one 
another; but many died unknown and unla- 
mented. At the corner of Street and 
Broadway, a respectable family removed, leaving 
a man-servant in charge of the house. After 
some days, it was noticed that he did not appear 
in the street as usual,—it was supposed that he 
had shut up the house and fled: in a day or two 
after, a person who had charge of a house whose 
windows looked into the yard of said house, 
observed a man sitting in a sort of arbour, or 
summer-house. He, supposing the man had 
returned, took nomore notice till next day, when, 
seeing him still sitting for hours in the same 
position, he gave the alarm: the door was forced, 
and the man found dead—partly undressed. In 
this and subsequent fevers, cats and in some 
cases dogs were thoughtlessly left shut up, to 
die a cruel death ; the streets, also, were swarm- 
ing with famishing animals, whose piteous howl- 
ings added much to the distress of the few inha- 
bitants who were unable to leave the city. In 
these times, that tried the souls as well as the 
bodies of men, I saw parents fly from their sick 
children, and children from their parents, hus- 
bands from their wives; but never, except in 
one solitary instance, did I see a woman desert 
her husband in distress. She, to be sure, was 
married to a great lump of a fellow old enough 
to be her father—rather a sloven, and apparently 
a proper subject for the yellow fever. As soon 
as he was fairly reported, she snatched up her 
youngest child, got on board a potato-sloop at 
Peck Slip, and never stopped till she got out at 





Stonington light-house, or somewhere down east; 
for in a few days thereafter I received a letter 
from her, wishing to be informed if her husband 
was dead. From the tenor of her letter, I expect 
she was wofully disappointed when she received 
my answer; for he lived to lay her head very 
quietly in the grave about three years after. 
She was a real Yankee, but I did not think she 
was a daughter of the Puritans. I rather sup- 
posed she must have sprung from those lang- 
sided, corn-fed wenchesand whale-killing sailors, 
who peopled all that country round Cape Cod; 
whereof you may see a more particular account 
in Knickerbocker’s history of those times.” 

We must now bid our agreeable gossipper 
farewell. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Moments of Idleness ; or, a Peep into the World 
we call “ours.” ’—This little volume contains 
six hundred and odd maxims and observations 
on man and his ways. Some of them are the 
common stock property of mankind ; others are 
trivial or unnecessary; a few, however, carry the 
weight of original observation, and are entitled to 
attention. Many of the author’s positions we felt 
much inclined to question while we read them, 
and, indeed, no one can well peruse the book 
without a desire to enter into controversy ; but 
the bane and antidote are both there. By the 
side of a remark which we dislike, stands a 
maxim which we love—and so we part with the 
writer in peace. 


‘ Benson Powlett, 2 vols.’—The scene of this 
novel is laid in Moscow and its neighbourhood, 
during the time of Bonaparte’s invasion. The 
tale is not without interest, and would have been 
better had it proceeded more naturally, with 
fewer extraordinary escapes and fortuitous ar- 
rivals. 

* Northeroft’s Parliamentary Chronicle.’—We 
can only say of this work, that it professes to 
contain a full and accurate Report of the De- 
bates in both Houses during the first Session 
of the Reformed Parliament, and that it is the 
most ponderous octavo we ever handled, con- 
taining no less than 1670 large octavo pages ! 


‘ The Medical Works of Paulus A2gineta, Trans- 
lated into English, with a Copious Commentary, 
by Francis Adams, Esq., Surgeon, Vol. I.’— 
Mr. Adams seems to possess no small skill in 
compilation, together with a most unwearied 
assiduity in hunting through the dusty tomes of 
ancient commentators—* servile pecus”—and 
transferring their matter to his own pages. We 
regret his industry has not been better em- 
ployed. The works of Paulus AZgineta can 
be of no use to any one, save the accomplished 
physician, and he must be supposed able to 
peruse them in the original. Even to him, the 
knowledge of them is rather an ornament than 
of any direct utility; and putting them into the 
hands of a medical student, would be perfectly 
ridiculous,—it would be sending him to school 
in the dark ages, and cramming his head with 
absurdities, all which he would have to unlearn, 
hefore he could venture to practise, without the 
fear of well-merited ridicule, or a coroner’s in- 
quest continually before his eyes. Mr. Adams 
has read the ancients until he has come to look 
on them as all but perfect ; 


Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantis, 
Pontificum libros, annosa volumina vatum, 
Dictitet Albano, musas in monte locutas. 


“Tt appears to me,” says he, “that at certain 
periods of ancient times, the standard of pro- 
fessional excellence was such as would not 
easily be attained at the present day, with all 
our vaunted improvements in education; and 
that many of these early masters of our art 
were distinguished for varied stores of erudition, 
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an ardent love of truth, and an aptitude to de 
tect the fallacies of error, such as few of a 
even now can lay claim to.” Neither is the 
character undeserved, nor unfairly drawn, Be- 
yond all doubt, they possessed great learnin 
but the world has long since decided that al 
learning is not knowledge. The standard of 
professional excellence, too, is now rather 
settled by an appeal to the efficiency of the re. 
medies employed ; nor do we think much credit 
would attach to half-a-dozen physicians of the 
present day, who could hit on no better mode 
of treating inflammation of the brain, than ap- 
plying a wet sop to the middle of the head 
which yet seems the only therapeutic agent sug. 
gested by the joint wisdom of Oribasius, Actiys 
Avicenna, Haly Abbas, Alsaharavius, Rhases, 
Alexander Aphrodisieus, and Paulus Agineta, 
as may be seen by referring to his section on 
Siriasis, (Book I. § 13.), and the learned com- 
ments of Mr. Adams thereupon.—We would 
not, however, be understood to condemn the 
book as altogether useless. It certainly con- 
tains much literary trifling and grave common- 
place: it informs young ladies, that “ paleness 
of the complexion is diminished by a me 
course of life, and by mixing together radishes, 
leeks, and the green chick-pea;” it advises, 
that “after six years of age, both boysand girls 
should be consigned to writing-masters of a 
mild and benevolent disposition ;” it informs 
travellers, that ‘a staff will be useful ona jour- 
ney ; for in going down a declivity, by putting 
it before, it will support the body like a pole, 
and by leaning upon it in ascending, it will as- 
sist in raising the body;” it divides Friction 
into nine kinds—three of quality, hard, soft, and 
moderate, and three of quantity, much, little, 
and moderate, ‘‘ so that if the three different 
kinds of friction as to quantity, be multipled 
into the same number as to quality, they will 
produce nine combinations ;” it recommends 
people to “ vociferate’’ an hour a day, which 
will “promote health, by attenuating excremen- 
titious matters ;’’ it tells us, that a buck goat is 
bad eating, directs the best method of thawing 
“congealed persons,” and gives a recipe for 
‘* suffocating an egg,” which last achievement 
is performed with the assistance of ‘sauce, 
wine, and oil;’—yet, with all this, there are 
often the outbreaks of a manly and vigorous 
mind, a keen spirit of patient observation and 
accurate induction, while the notes contain 
many curious particulars respecting the medi- 
cal systems and practice of the Greeks and 
Romans, together with carefully collected de- 
scriptions of their meals, and observations on 
their baths, wines, &Xc., which, doubtless, will 
have considerable interest for the medical anti- 
quary. Still, we regret that Mr. Adams's 
labour was not directed towards some more 
profitable object ;—we fear, the present will 
scarcely repay his exertions. 


‘The small Edition of English Botany,’ by Mr. 
Sowerby of which we have more than once 
spoken in terms of praise, continues to go on 
steadily and well. When complete, it will be the 
cheapest work of its kind that has ever appeared 
in this country. 


* Baxter’s British Flowering Plants, also con- 
tinue to deserve our commendation. We are 
glad to see that the early numbers have reached 
a second edition. 


‘ The Horticultural Journal and Florist's Regis 
ter,’ in monthly numbers.—Trash ! 


‘Maund’s Botanic Garden’ is said to be a 
favourite with young ladies; we presume it is 
for their sakes that a “‘ bordered edition,” has 
appeared with every plate set in a smart frame. 
Mr. Maund, if he makes no pretence to science, 
should at least attend a little to accuracy. Who 
told him that Wistaria frutescens had ever been 
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considered a green-house Plant? As to being 
a beautiful climber,” that is a matter of taste; 
most people think it an ugly one. 

‘The Daughter’s Own Book.’—It seems to be 
an all but general opinion, that the follies of 
men and the indiscretions of women arise solely 
from want of good advice: some such notion too 
was common to our ancestors, and the ‘* good 
counsel” and other wise characters, in the old 
Mysteries and Moralities, were but the forerun- 
ners of our monitors and monitresses of the pre- 
sent generation. But, somehow or other, much 
of this advice has been thrown away: it was not 
in the times of the kings of Judah alone, that 
«wisdom called aloud in the streets, and no one 
regarded her voice.” Nay, such is the perver- 
sity of human nature, that we are afraid many 

ouths of either sex, who, if left more to them- 
selves, would have kept the high way of wisdom, 
have been actually goaded into foolery by the 
persecution of aunts and grandmothers, not to 
speak of whole libraries of printed impertinence, 
under the title of good advice. ‘The Daughter's 
Own Book’ has sundry chapters which we might 
commend, particularly that on conversation ; but 
we have little reliance on the judgment of any 
one who, even in true moral reading, would pre- 
fer Montgomery and Hannah More to Shak- 
speare and Scott. ; 

‘The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion.’—This 
js a pretty book and well imagined. It shows 
extensive reading and good taste. All the best 
things, which our bards have said of birds and 
flowers, are here gathered into a garland and 
illustrated by useful notes; nor are herbs and 
trees forgotten. 

‘A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
Spanish Language, by Emanuel del Mar.’— 
Amongst the living languages of Europe, the 
Spanish is, perhaps, one of the least difficult to 
be learned by Englishmen; not only from the 
extraordinary facility with which the pronun- 
ciation is acquired, but because the rules of its 
syntax are, with few exceptions, fixed and 
simple ; yet, till the publication of M‘Henry’s 
Grammar, there was not one which contained 
the whole of those rules, or in which the learner 
could find complete directions for acquiring 
that beautiful language with ease and facility. 
M‘Henry’s Grammar was certainly a great im- 
provement upon all that preceded it; and we 
can only say of the present, that it is at least 
equal to it, and on some points the directions 
are more clear and simple. 

‘A Grammar of the Spanish Language, by J. 
de Alcala.’— Another Spanish Grammar! Mr, 
Alcala has tried to improve his work by giving 
explanations and reasons, by pointing out the 
differences between the parts of speech in 
the Spanish and English, by an article on the 
construction of the Spanish language, and by 
explanation of the syntax of the parts of speech 
after their analysis. ‘These additions may be 
useful, but we have objections. By multiplying 
rules and explanations, a work may become a 
good aid to persons desirous of becoming Spa- 
nish scholars, but comparatively useless to such 
as have to acquire the rudiments of the language. 
We do not approve of the brevity of the very in- 
complete Grammar of Fernandez, but there is a 
middle course between saying nothing, or next 
to nothing, and saying everything. We are, 
indeed, of opinion that an elementary Grammar 
ought to contain only the general rules, and that 
the niceties and idioms of a language should not 
be noticed, or only in notes, to which the scho- 
lar may, or may not, refer at his pleasure.— 
Before we take leave of Mr. Alcala, we will 
advise him, should his Grammar arrive at a 
second edition, to correct some of his Spanish 
phrases, many of those, for instance, page 51, 
which, though not positively ungrammatical, 
are obsolete. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
HISTORY—Continued from No. 3i8, p. 815. 


Or the historical powers of Wittiam Roscor, 
critics have spoken sternly as well as kindly. 
Among the former, was Gifford. “'The History 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” he says, “ was overrated 
at its first appearance, but well merits a place in 
our libraries. What with its classic appearance 
and valuable information, its English and Italian, 
its verse and prose, its uniform composure and 
not rare affectation, its frontispieces and vig- 
nettes, its splendour of type and expanse of mar- 
gin, it may, perhaps, be characterized, as exhi- 
biting somewhat like that union of neatness, 
pretension, and cheerlessness, which belongs to 
the modern idea of a cold collation. The second 
grcat attempt of our author on Italian history, 
proved, by no means equally successful. Its 
faults were greater, its virtues less; and by 
a singular infelicity, though it discovered few 
tokens of spirit or genius, it could still less 
lay claim to the praise of correct composition. 
The historian also, somewhat unnecessarily, 
and beyond doubt somewhat inauspiciously, em- 
broiled himself, to a certain extent at least, with 
the Reformation—a circumstance, however, for 
which the subsequent discovery of his political 
tenets may possibly enable us to account; for 
the reformers of the sixteenth century are in 
no great favour, we suspect, with those of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth. Yet the positive 
delinquencies which deformed the ‘* History of 
Leo the Tenth,’ were protected from observation 
by the negative fault ofdulness. It was screened 
by clouds of its own raising; and the literary 
character of Mr. Roscoe still continues to be 
estimated by his first best performance.” The 
party spirit which speaks in this extract was 
counteracted by the praise of the party to which 
the historian belonged : he that was trodden into 
dust by a Tory,as a dull writer, was raised and 
crowned one of the princes of literature by a 
Whig: truth was not the object of either. The 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews exhibited, on 
paper, the strife which disgraced the Whigs and 
Tories in parliament: literature and the dignity 
of the country suffered by the indecent contest. 

The merits of Roscoe, as a historian, must be 
sought for in his works, and neither in the say- 
ings of his friends nor of his enemies. He was 
one of the first who made us intimately ac- 
quainted with the later princes and taste and 
talent of Italy: before this, we looked upon 
Rome, and all who sat in the papal chair, with 
distrust, if not with fear; and we could scarcely 
persuade ourselves that the Priest-king of the 
Vatican might be a person of lofty feclings and 
fine taste, and who loved mankind. It is true, 
that, to accomplished scholars and travelled men, 
Roscoe had not much to tell that was new ; but he 
collected the scattered intelligence with a diligent 
hand, and wrought it into the historical form ina 
very graceful and pleasing manner. The image 
which he gives us of the papal power during the 
brilliant days of the Medici, is a very charac- 
teristic one,—and one, too, that will be long 
liked, though it is neither very vigorous, nor of 
the epic order. His principal fault is want of 
original force of thought; he never surprises us 
with ideas either high or profound; his eye 
sees but a little way and loves the ground; he 
is ever equal, ever tranquil, and neither rises 
nor falls. He discusses the merits of a medal 
in the same quiet, gentle way that he discourses 
of the awakening energies of the Reformation. 
The coming light of that great change is looked 
on with tranquillity, though it threw its rays into 
the dungeons of St. Angelo, and deprived Leo 
of some of his fairest kingdoms. Nor is the 
language in which all this is expressed of a very 





original kind: it is harmonious and elegant, and 
seldom obscure ; but it wants the fine free Eng- 
lish tone—the natural ease and happy careless- 
ness of one more solicitous about his sentiments 
than his words. It shows much taste, and but 
little nature—some classic refinement, with a 
good deal of labour. In short, his style is 
more remarkable for neatness than foree—for 
being “Florentine and slender,” rather than 
weighty and colossal. 

The influence which Roscoe exercised was 
not confined to Liverpool. His name was car- 
ried over the world on the wings of history and 
philanthropy ; the historian of Leo the Tenth 
was eloquent and zealous in the removal of that 
dark spot, the Slave Trade, from the otherwise 
white robe of Britain. He also sympathized 
deeply in the fortunes of the family of Burns, 
and upbraided Scotland, in a poem of consider- 
able power, for her unkind conduct to her most 
gifted son :—nay, so far did he carry this feeling, 
that he contemplated a new Memoir of the poet, 
in which the ungenerous and ungentle behaviour 
of the northern nobles was to be emblazoned in 
the language of indignant anger. He wrote a 
small portion of the Memoir, and, probably not 
much liking what he had done, abandoned the 
subject for ever. I have seen the little that he 
did, and cannot commend it. The style was 
laboured and ornate. The poetical talents of 
Roscoe have been praised by no mean judges. 
His verses are very fair specimens of that kind 
of poetry, the excellence of which consists less 
in strength of wing, than in beauty of plume and 
lightness of movement. His song is flowing and 
harmonious rather than energetic. He was one 
of the kindest and most generous of mankind : 
his house and his purse were opened to all the 
children of genius ; nor were they shut so long 
as fortune left the owner aught to bestow. He 
was of humble origin, and self-educated: nor 
were his studies confined to literature alone; he 
was an excellent judge of painting ; the friend, 
and for some time the patron, of Fuseli: in 
medals, likewise, he was a connoisseur, and ex- 
tended his studies to all that was polite and 
elegant. 


The life of Sr Joun Matcotm is as interest- 
ing as his histories ; and they are learned, dra- 
matic, and eloquent. He went out when a 
hoy to India, and soon became remarkable for 
his acquirements in native lore, and in the 
business of war and government: he rose in 
rank by seniority; but he was widely known, 
when only in the rank of lieutenant, for know- 
ledge of all kinds, a ready and an agreeable 
way of communicating it, as well as for presence 
of mind and daring courage. He was ever ready 
either to study or to strike. Talents such as these 
soon carry the owner to distinction in India: he 
was widely employed in war and in negotiation, 
and acquitted himself in both in a manner that 
won on enemies as well as friends. During his 
marches and embassies he acquired such inti- 
mate knowledge cf the manners, feelings, and 
character of the people of Hindostan and Persia, 
that he was enabled to write those histories 
which will make him known to posterity. For 
success as a historian, he was much indebted to 
that spirit of observation and remark which ac- 
companied him from his youth up. He was no 
sooner in India than he was struck with the 
traditions and customs of the natives, and read- 
ing in these the history of the people, he set 
about collecting them with unremitting assiduity. 
His prictice was to carry a note-book with him, 
and pencil down the name of the person who 
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related the story, the place where, and the 
time when, he hes urd it; and in this way he 
amassed sixty or seventy volumes of individual 
or national anecdote. 

In his * History of Persia’ he made a sensible 
use of materials of that nature: he thus pleads 
for the traditionary marvels of his introductory 


chapters: “ If we desire to be fully informed of 


a nation’s history, we must not reject the f _— es | 


under which the few traces that remain of 
origin are concealed. These, however < Pew 
gant, always merit attention. They have an in- 
fluence on the character of the people to whom 
.they relate. They mix with their habits, their 
literature, and sometimes with their religion. 
hey become, in short, national legends, which 
it is sacrilege to doubt; and to question them 
would raise in the breast of a Persian all those 
feelings which would be excited in that of an 
Englishman, if he. heard a foreigner detract 
from the great name of Alfred. Such heroes 
often rise in importance—as far as their ex- 
ample is of value—in proportion as their real 
history is lost in obscurity ; they are adopted as 
models by the painters and poets of their coun- 


try; every human virtue is ascribed to them; | 


and men are taught their duty from fe)les de- 
corated with names, which they have learned to 
venerate from their cradle, and the love of which 
is cherished with all the enthusiasm of national 
pride.” The accuracy of these remarks must 
he evident to all who are acquainted with his- 
tary ; they apply to all pations; and the legends 
of Arthur and his knights in the south, and of 
Wallace and his companions in the north, cannot 
but recur to British readers. 

This has giyen an original air and a chivalrous 
spirit to the works of Malcolm, which render 
them so acceptable to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the fortunes of Persia or of 
Hindostan. He wrote many of his descriptiens in 
the vales, or on the hills, where the battles were 
fought er negotiations concluded ; and he visited 
in person all the remarkable places in Hindostan, 
of which his * History of Central India’ required 
him to speak. Of the social natures and domes. 
tic habits of the people he speaks from observa- 
tion. 
riors ; quotes many verses of their pocts ; and he 
is pleased when he can give a pithy saying from 
the lips of their native princes, It is this which 
renders those histories among the most readable 
books of the language. Nor has he neglected 
the, doctrines and ceremonies of religion; the 





He relates many anecdotes of their war- 


mystic and poetic absurdities of the sect of Saatis | 


—in short, all that he considered characteristic 
or national he has exhibited in his pages. In 
his ‘ Persian Sketches’ he has admitted much 
which he could not admit into his graver history 
—these consist chiefly of legends, ceremonies, 
and scenes: they are all stamped with the im- 
press of the East, and are worth ten thousand of 
those stories which it was once the practice to 
manufacture for home consumption, under the 
name of Eastern Tales. ‘ The Political History’ 
is loss addressed to the general reader, and may 
be described as learned and liberal: it has been 
often referred to by men well acquainted with 
Eastern affairs. 

The works of Sir John Malcolm are less the 
offspring of study than of observation: he had 
seen much, and he has told much. He had a 
quick eye and a ready understanding, a pictu- 
resque skill, and a spirit equally dramatic as his- 
toric. His language hovers between the clabo- 
rate and the natural, not wholly of the one nor 
of the other, and yet partaking of the character 
of both. His reasoning is generally correct, and 
his thoughts, though not profound, spring natu- 
rally out of the narrative, and are not stuck upon 
it for display. He has much of the sensibility as 
well as fancy of a poet, and some of the scenes 
in his history of both Persie and India, are 
almost fit for representation. In conversation, 





he abounded in anecdote; his happy gaiety of 


nature and kindliness of heart, made his com- 
pany always acceptable: he could pass readily 
from the comic to the sad, and from the sad to 
the comic, and pause in the midst of hearty 
laughter, and give advice equally wholesome and 
serious. 


A History ef the Six Years War, in which the 
cause of Europe was contested in the Synth 
Peninsula, has been written, as I have relate 
by Southey, with so much care, truth, and tal ent, 
that nothing scemed left for a new adventurer, 
but to glean where the other had reaped, a nd 
tell the individual fortunes of peasant w: irriors 35 
whose deeds had been overlooked. A history 
by a skilful soldier, who was intimate with 
the maneuvres and combinations of modern 
war; who had been present in the principal 
battles ; was well acquainted with the far ex- 
tended scene of strife, and who had associated 
with the leaders on both sides, was not expecied 
or hoped for, when such appeared from the pen 
of Coronet Napter. Failure, instead of brilliant 
success, Was presumed by many when the work 
Was announced: the hard, rude outlines of the 
contest were alone expected from the pen of a 
soldier, with endless marches and counter- 
marches, and a full return of killed and wound- 
ed—wit all the powder which had been burnt, 
and all the balls fired in the trench or in the 
field. Instead of this, one of the most remark- 
able books of modern times was the result. ‘The 
style is concise, clear, and energetic ; the narra- 
tive vehement and rapid; the looks and motions, 
and discipline of the contending armies, are 
given as distinct as ina picture: the generals 
and leaders are exhibited as in life—here slow 
and undecided—there prompt and fiery, and 
all the varied fortunes of the fight from the 
moment the squadrons are precipitated into 
battle, till the victory is decided, are delineated 
with a burning energy, unknown to the calmer 
pages of ordinary historians. The historic pic- 
ture which he exhibits, seems deficient in no- 
thing; there are stern, but there are also tender 
parts; he is a Briton, and a true one, but he is 
not unjust to the valour or the military skill of 
his antagonists; nor is his eve confined to the 
details of campaigns, and the vicissitudes of 
battle ; he describes the social condition ef the 
people, and paints their feelings and their man- 
ners, ina lively and forcible way. 














The man and the soldier are stamped on every 
page ; while it is quite certain that no one but 
a clear-sighted soldier could have penned such a 
work, it is equally sure that his heart is warm, 
aud his sympathies alive. He does not look 
upon war as a wondrous developement of 
science alone, in which the blood of thousands 
is spilled, to vindicate a mathematical mancuvre 
or support a scientific demonstration ; men, he 
regards as something better than food for the 
cannon ; and the earth is to him lovely, for its 
produce, and its woods and streams, rather than 
for affording capital soil for entrenchments, and 
fine plains for evolutions of cavalry. In the 
same train of feeling, he surveys the variety of 
skill which the war brought into action, and, like 
a true son of genius, decides in favour of the 
service which gives free room for talents to rise, 


| and in which the chief leaders have been called 


from all degrees and ranks of lite. In this de- 
cision, he recognizes the great principle of nature, 
and condemns those inctions which have 
grown up in the e arth, usurping the high place 
on which nature intende 
stand. This boldness 
many ; for, no doubt, it strikes at the root of 
aristocratic influence, and proclaims the un- 
welcome truth, that God bestows genius without 
regard to the blind and artificial distinctions in- 
vented by man. It was im; le, however, if he 
reasoned at all, te come to any other conclusion; 


disti 





d that talent shou id 





has given offence to 









the Napoleon or the Gouh.20, to peor more 
correctly, the Bernadotte or the Lasnes of a 
British regiment, would have risen by bravery 
und good conduct to the rank of sergeant, and 
stood there with the halbert in their hands, look. 
ing at the high-born and the wealthy climbing 
nay, rising on wings into command, who had not 
a tithe of their talents. All this could not be 
otherwise than disagreeable to a man who seeks 
distinction from genius alone, and who feels, that 
under the shade of the old aristocracy, Napoleon 
could never have risen higher than a Colonel 
of Artillery. 








Ife has likewise, it seems, given offence to the 
people of Spain. This could not well be other. 
wise: he speaks too frankly and boldly, not to 
give pain to many. It is not a pteasant thing for 
a Spaniard to be told, that, unable to fight the 
battle of his own independence, he was obliged 
to seek others to fight it for him; and to a 
bigoted Catholic, deliverance by the sword of a 
heretic, could not be acceptable, word the deed 
as gently as the historian might. Nor was it 
much to the delight of the warriors of Britain, 
when, after repulsing the French from the Penin. 
sula, they embarked for their native land, to hear 
wafted by the winds which filled their sails, the 
voice of general thanksgiving for the blessed de. 
parture of the heretics. In fact, the task which 
the historian imposed on himself, was the vindi- 
cation of his fellow soldiers from the aspersions 
of Spanish writers, “who have,” he says, “boldly 
asserted, and the world has believed, that the de- 
liverance of the Peninsula was the work of their 
hands. From the moment that an English 
force took the ficld, the Spaniards ceased to 
act as principals, in a contest carried on in the 
heart of their country, and involving their exist- 
ence as an independent nation: they were self. 
sufficient, and their pride was wounded by insult; 
they were superstitious, and their religious feel- 
ings were roused to fury by an all-powerful 
clergy, who feared to lose their rich endowments.” 
In short, they cannot be said to have entered 
heartily into the scheme of their own deliver. 
ance; they hated both the French and the Eng- 
lish—they destroyed the former whenever they 
could do so safely ; and they injured for a long 
while the latter, by the promises of supplies and 
co-operation, which were not forthcoming in the 
hour of trial. The soldiers of England brought 
home a hearty hatred of the Spaniards, from the 
war of the Peninsula, and Napier writes strongly 
from strong impressions. He has, perha DS, eX- 
pressed this a little too impetuously : but he has 
everywhere spoken like a free and honest soldier, 
and produced a work which for vivid beauty of 
narrative may vie, [ have heard good judges say, 
with Cesar or Tacitus. 








The ‘State of Europe during the Middle 


Ages,” and *The Constitutional History of 
England,’ are works by which the name of 


Henry Hatta will be known to posterity. Of 
the former, it has been said, that the plan is 
more extensive than that laid down by Dr. 
Robertson, its arrangement more strictly histo- 
rical, its views more comprehensive, and its in- 
formation more copious and critical ; and of the 
latter, it is remarked, that no work of these our 
latter days can equal it for strict impartiality ; 
that it is eminently judicial; that its whole spirit 
is of the bench, not of the bar; and that I he 
states the case with candour, and, insumming up, 
looks neither to the right nor to the left—zlo 




















ing over nothing, nor ex erating nothi ing. This 
is high praise. That he has executed his designs 








with learning and ability, seems admitted by all 
who are masters of the matter of which he treats; 
and though his style is charged with being occa- 
sionally harsh or obscure, it is felt to be mas- 
sive and vigorous, and not without a certain grave 
and impressive eloquence ; while a spirit of free- 
dom and liberality is breathed over the whole 
performance, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








aS 
The ‘State of Europe during the Middle | 
Ages,’ is full of information for all who desire 
to be informed of the political and social con- 
dition of those kingdoms and states which 
arose out of the ruins and ashes of the empire 
of Rome. To show order emerging from con- 
fusion, the decisions of law taking place of 
those of passion and violence, and a line of 
defence raised to protect the weak and the 
peaceable against the strong and the tyran- 
nous, was the task which Hallam assigned to 
himself; and he has accomplished all he un- 
dertook. ‘The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land’ seems a less necessary work ; to separate 
the ingredients of a nation’s history, that an 
author may show his skill in the distribution, 
and be enabled to serve us up constitutional, 





martial, and domestic courses of our national 
story, shows, at least, a questionable taste. It is 
like writing the history of the left hand, and 
neglecting that of the right : our achievements in 


establishing our present constitution, are inter- | 


woven too closely with the broad web of our 
whole history, to be separated advantageously. 
The dawn of liberty in Scotland is mingled with 
the light of burning towns, and is part of that 
supernatural radiance which Bruce saw when 
he returned from exile to assert the indepen- 
dence of his country. Its fuller light shone 
on the ranks of the Roundheads, when, in- 
spired by liberty, they overthrew Charles and 
his chivalry. In truth, constitutional freedom 
and deeds of daring, both in the cabinet and in 
the field, go hand in hand; and to give us the 
constitutional portion, is to tear history asunder, 
and present us with one of the bleeding mem- 
bers. We have not yet obtained a right his- 
tory of Britain—a history addressed both to 
the eye and the understanding ; one gives us a 
historical romance, another a philosophic disqui- 
sition, while a third looks on all through the 
contracted aperture of religious bigotry. I know 
not that Henry Hallam is equal to such an un- 
dertaking, but no one could approach it with a 
better spirit or more extensive learning. 


In placing Isaxc D'Isnarcr among historians, 
I know not that I am right; he is, however, a 
great writer of some kind, and all his productions 
are of a historic character. He is one of the 
most learned, intelligent, lively, and agreeable 
authors of our era ; he has composed a series of 
works, which, while they shed abundance of light 
on the character and condition of literary men, 
and show us the state of genius in this land, 
have all the attractions for general readers of the 
best romances. He has a quick eye for finding 
rich materials in barren places ; he will detect 
an anecdote, which gives the key to some myste- 
rious matter in literature, in the crumpled corner 
ofa mildewed parchment ; or, from a pencil note 
on the margin of some forgotten book, supply the 
world with matter for a month’s talk, on the folly 
or the wisdom of men of genius. No one need 
think of writing the lives of our poets and histo- 
rians, without borrowing light from his pages; 
and whoever continues Warton, will find that 
D'Israeli has prepared the way. His *Com- 
mentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the 
First,’ exhibit all the research, the learning, and 
sometimes more than the animation of his earlier 
works. That he has executed this very difficult 
task in the spirit of philosophy and candour, 
has been questioned by some, and, indeed, it 
could not well be otherwise. There are men in 
our land, who never look on Charles otherwise 
than as an odious and perjured tyrant, and on 
those who shed his blood, as the upright and the 
pure. The Presbyterians of his time seem to 
have had the truest notion of things; they did 
not desire to destroy, nor even dethrone Charles ; 
their object was to establish a constitution re- 
straining both king and people within the bounds 
of moderationand ustice; but this suitedneither 





the Cavaliers nor the Independents. I see it 
intimated, that D'Israeli has the History of 
British Literature in contemplation; he cannot 
do a more acceptable service to the republic of 
letters, than write it. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tur penury of British biography was re. 


; marked by Johnson; he did much, indeed, to 


remove the reproach, and succeeding writers have 

added largely to the structure which he may be 

said to have commenced. We had, before his 

day, individual biographies, such as Sprat’s * Life 

of Cowley,’ and Cibber’s * Apology,’ remarkable 

for elegance of eulogium and liveliness of detail, 

but we had no connected series of Lives before 

those of the Poets, and even in these, some of 
the greatest poets England has produced, are 

omitted. It was the object of Johnson to exhi- 

bit the genius as well as the persons of the poets; 

to give us their mental picture along with their 

bodily, and I know of no writer who has equalled 

him. He knew it was by their intellect that they 

had purchased the distinction of biograpliy ; sue- 
ceeding biographers, and among them Boswe.t, 

have thought differently ; we have diaries rather 
than memoirs, and letters substituted for cha- 
racters. ‘The importance of the individual in 

the eyes of the world, hasnot at all been attended 
to; instead of forty pages, we have four hundred, 
and instead of a hundred, a thousand. Men about 
whom the world had no solicitude, have come 
into the market with their “Life and Times,” 
and we have been deluged with accounts of writ- 
ings that were never read, and of books published 
but to be forgotten. Boswell’s ‘ Lite of Johnson’ 
led to these inflictions ; but then, Johnson was 
long at the head of our literature—wasfor many 
years the “Triton of the minnows,” and re- 
nowned besides, over the civilized world, for the 
wit and wisdom of his.sayings. It is not that he 
said lively and witty things, but that he said wise 
ones also, that we peruse the minute account of 
his biographer with a pleasure which never tires. 
The great beauty of the Memoir of Johnson 
is, that the sage is recalled to life, placed at our 
side, and we are made to see as well as hear him 
—not scattering his pearls in solitude, but sur- 
rounded by the choice spirits of his day—Burke, 
Reynolds, Perey, Goldsmith. The chief fault of 
the performance is, that it wants the splendid 
summary, and final judgment of character, which 
forms the crowning glory to the ‘Lives of the 
Pocts.” Weare left to draw our own conclusions 
from the anecdotes and indications of Boswell, 
and the consequence is, that every one forms a 
mental character according to his abilities or pre- 
judices, and nothing is fixed or defined. 


*The Life of Burns,’ by James Currie, fol- 
lowed that of Johnson; this was a labour of 
love and of charity. The great poct had died 
in poverty, his children were left without bread, 
and no one appeared to befriend them, save 
the good and generous Currie, who undertook 
the task of arranging the disordered papers, pre- 
paring a Life of the Poet, and giving the whole 
to the world, with the hope that the profits 
would save a deserving woman and her father- 
less children from the uncertain charity of their 
country. In this he was not disappointed. The 
memory of Burns owes much to his biographer; 
everywhere, a deep sympathy is confessed for his 


Far seen in Greek, deep men of letters— 
could not but dislike to be told that a flash of 
nature’s tire was worth a whole Vauxhall Garden 
of artificial lights; and they were unwilling to be- 
lieve, but that the way to Parnassus, like that to 
the Law and the Church, lay through a college : 
the poet too had been imprudent as a politician, 
opinions such as he entertained were little 
cherished in those days; and the Hayleys and 
the Peter Pindars were not likely to be pleased 
with his being elevated a head and shoulders 
higher than themselyes—in short, there was 
much to hinder and little to encourage Currie 
in doing justice to his genius, and placing him 
where nature had intended. His biographer was 
no timid man, and yet he seems to have had his 
misgivings; there is something like a tone of 
apology throughout the Life, as if he were suspi- 
cious that good society would resent the intro- 
duction of the inspired and audacious peasant 
among them. 








As a compact and regular memoir, the work is 
a failure, for it is made up of many parts, and 
consists of four or five narratives from different 
hands, which, though confirmatory of each other, 
oceasion ungraceful repetitions. The charm lies 
in the perfect sincerity, fine sensibility, and easy 
style of the whole composition. It is accom. 
panied too by a dissertation on the character and 
condition of the Scottish peasantry, which shows 
an intimate knowledge and love of the subject, 
and that Currie himself had ia his youth prac- 
tised much of what he describes. Nocturnal love 
excursions; adventures at kirn suppers and house- 
heatings, and the effect of musie upon the labo- 
rious peasantry, are all described with an ardour 
and a feeling which could not come through the 
cold medium of hearsay. This excellent man 
died much too soon for his country ; he had risen 
to high fame as a physician; had distinguished 
himself by his writings—and still more hy his 
edition of Burns—a gift, and a noble one, to the 
poct’s widow and children—when he was cut off 
in the forty-cighth vear of his age. 





The name of Wittiam THaytey is numbered 
with the biographers of the age ; he is the author 
of a ‘Life of Romney, and of the ‘ Life of 
Cowper.’ For the first, he collected materials 
from the lips of the painter, and was further sti- 
mulated by a present of pictures; and, for the 
second, he had at his disposal the numerous and 
admirable letters of the poet, in which the se- 
cluded man tells his own simple story, and speaks 
so much of himself, as to leave little for his bio- 
grapher to communicate. Yet, it cannot be said 
that Hayley has written anything like permas 
nent works ; much of what he relates of Romney 
has been contradicted or questioned by his son ; 
he takes higher ground, too, than the painter's 
genius can maintain. The Life of Cowper is 
only relieved from unelevated mediocrity, by 
the fine letters with which the narrative is 
embellished. The biographer seems not to feel 
the peculiar genius of his subject ; his language 
is formal, measured, and cold, and it has that 
laboured look, which, though according to the 
rules of composition, wants familiarity and free- 
dom, to interest and warm. ‘There is a sort 
of Spitzbergen air breathed over the narrative, 
and yet it is written by one whose talents the 
worl thought highly of, and to whose opinion 
in all things painters and poets bowed. All this 





hard fortune: his life is delineated with consi- 
derable skill, and his character as a poet is such 


as the world has sanctioned. To do all this, re- 





but in its infaney—the world had not made up 
its mind on his merits; many, like Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, classed him with the inspired Pipe-maker 





homely verses of the glorious peasant were to 
take a high place among the poetry of Britain, 





Nor was this all; the learned and the ingenious 


quired some resolution ; the fame of Burns was | 


of Bristol ; and few, perhaps, imagined that the | 


is easily explained: he lived in days when polish 
held the place of vigour, and harmony that of 
| feeling ; and poetry was judged as a song is now, 
by the sweetness of its music. In all the exter- 
| nals of verse, he was a master; as he moved in 
good society, his opinions spread and prevailed ; 
and though he penned cold gquartos hoth in 
prose and verse, no one imagined that the 
weariness they felt in perusal, could come from 
the accomplished author of *The Triumphs of 
Temper,’ 
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Wittiam Girrorp wrote a short account of 
his own eventful life, and a * Memoir of Ben 
Jonson ;’ the former accompanies a translation 
of Juvenal, and the latter an admirable edition 
of the works of the dramatist. What he relates 
of himself, is without the ostentation which dis- 
gusts us sometimes in men who have risen from 
a humble condition; there is no showing of rags 
and ailments to excite commiseration, nor a 
parade of early ignorance, to make us marvel at 
the wisdoin of manhood ; all is easy, simple, and 
sincere. The Life of Ben Jonson is remark- 
able for its old English lore; for sagacity of 
criticism, and skill in detecting faults in others, 
and excellence in the works of his hero; nay, 
it is, with all its blemishes, an acceptable ad- 
dition to our biography, and cannot be read 
without admiration of the tact displayed in the 
detection of manifold errors, in those who have 
written about or alluded to Jonson or his dramas. 
But it is a controversy rather than a memoir : to 


merits of the poet, is right and proper, and to 
vindicate his memory was a duty : but Gifford 
is much more than that; he is the rude and 
fierce assailant of all, living or dead, who stand 
in the path over which he conducts his narrative ; 


it their duty to vindicate where they are aspersed 


| —to glorify the genius round which they are 


entwining their own. Laing is a biographer of 
another fashion: he singles out a man of genius 
to pluck the laurel from his brow, and then point 
him out for the contempt of mankind. I allude 
to his Life and Works of James Macpherson. 
The world saw with surprise a splendid edition 


of the Poems of Ossian, and a long and elaborate | 
Life of the Translator—the aim and scope of | 


which was to prove that Ossian was a shadow— 
a wreath of mist on Cromla; and that Macpher- 
son was a forger—a person 
Abhorred of men, and dreadful even to gods. 

Had Macpherson forged a fifty-pound note, 
and got the cash from Laing, he could not have 
been treated more unworthily: he is looked 
upon as a highland Catheran, who has made a 
descent on the Lowlands, and marched away 
with much “ bestial.” In truth, though the 


“te . | practice is not to be commended, he cheated none 
be sensitive about the genius and the personal 


but antiquarians ; to the bulk of mankind it was a 
matter of no moment, whether the poems sprung 
from old times or from new: the pictures they 
contained and the sentiments they expressed 


| were of an original order of poetry ; and though 


he imputes malice to one, envy to another, and | 


ignorance to a third, hob nob, and at random. 
He has endeavoured to show that the epithet 
“ surly,” which was bestowed on his hero, ought 
to be exchanged for the word gentle—that Ben 
had no intention of alluding to Inigo Jones in 
his plays, though he has introduced him, ticketed 


‘ abelled. lik » of the Allegories of Ru- | _: : ; : ; ; 
and labelled, like one of the Allegories of Ru- | with an ingenuity which defeated its own pur- 


bens; and he labours hard to remove the un- 
favourable impressions which the memoranda of 
his conversations with Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den have made on the world. Much of what he 
attempted, he has not been able to do; he has, 
however, established his own fame as a ready, a 
learned, a sarcastic, and energetic writer. 


Of the biographical labours of Wittiam Gon- 
win I am unable to give an account at all satis- 
factory to myself. In his * Life of Mary Wol- 
stonecroft’ he has written little and said much; 


the hue-and-cry raised against them by men of 
genius in England was not little, they forced 
their way into general notice, and were received 
with much rapture all over Germany. That 
Laing has acquitted himself cleverly in the 
merciless task he undertook, has never been 
questioned; but he discovered resemblances 
where they did not exist, and detected imitations 





pose. It is yet a question how much of these 


| works belong to antiquity: the names, many of 


and in his account of Chaucer, he has written | 


much and said little. Of the former, it has been 
his pleasure to relate more than what he is now 
perhaps willing to read: the picture which he 
gives us of the weakness and the strength of that 
remarkable woman is of the life size, minute in 
the details, and, like the portraits of Rembrandt, 
vividly bright, amid a vast deal of darkness. He 
lays down the principies of his singular philosophy 
with much plainness, and describes the way in 
which his wife fulfilled them, with consum- 
mate naiveté. He has sacrificed his fine genius 
too much to false gods. In his * Life of Chau- 
cer’ he has written a romance: all that can 
be related with certainty of the father of Eng- 
lish poetry is, that he lived in the days of 
Edward the Third, wrote his inimitable poems, 
and died ; some go so far as to surmise that he 
beat a friar in Fleet-street, and, of course, was 
otherwise than in the good graces of the church. 
It has been said that a spoonful of truth will 
colour an ocean of fiction; and so it is seen in 
Godwin’s ‘ Life of Chaucer’: he heaps conjec- 
ture upon conjecture—dream upon dream— 
theory upon theory ; scatters learning all 
around, and shows everywhere a deep sense 
of the merits of the poet ; yet all that he has 
related might have been told in a twentieth 
part of the space which he has taken. His re- 
marks are sagacious, his knowledge extensive, 
and when he has a straightforward tale to tell, 
he acquits himself like the author of * Caleb 
Williams.’ 








Matcotm Larne is the author of a new kind of 
biography: other writers usually desire to honour 
the persons of whom they treat ; they consider 








the actions, and some of the composition, have 
been proved of old date. 


The biographical works of Sin Watter Scorr 
are among the most readable things in the lan- 
guage: he has a hearty love for every character 
he draws, and sympathizes in every life he writes. 
I know not that his narratives have the unity 
and consistence which may be observed, for in- 
stance, in Southey’s *‘ Ne!son,’ but they have 
passages and chapters of uncommon vivacity and 
brightness: the life of the individual is shown 
with all its light and shade, and the gauge of 
his mind is given with remarkable accuracy. 
The Lives of Dryden and of Swift are not equal 
to his brief and happy sketches of the Novel- 
ists: the narratives are too long and too mi- 
nute. The merits, however, of Dryden are of so 
high a kind, both in verse and prose, that parti- 
cularity may be pardoned: he was among the 
first to lay down critical rules for dramatic com- 
position; and there is a manly vigour and reach 
in his prefatory dissertations, which have been 
equalled, but not surpassed ; to give us the his- 
tory, therefore, of his yaried works, was to read 
us a bright chapter on our literature :—not so 
with Swift: the writings of that fine wit are 
almost all on temporary and passing topics: he 
had a personal aim in all he wrote ; he desired 
to humble others, if not to exalt himself; and 
consequently his fame suffered as the matters of 
which he treated were forgotten. It may be 
said, and with truth, that his writings on that 
very account required to be redeemed from the 
obscurity in which some of them are beginning 
to be involved: my meaning is, that the ex- 
tent of a memoir should be in proportion to the 
fume of the author; and in this respect Switt 
cannot be compared to Dryden. In truth, the 
writings of Johnson had embalmed them both, 
and little more, save notes to their works, was 
required, 

It was otherwise with the Novelists: the cha- 
racters of Smollett, Fielding, and Richardson, 
had not, like those of Dryden and Swift, been 
drawn by the hand of a master: we only knew 
the men through their works—an imperfect way 











$e 
of obtaining knowledge. We see them now as 
they were in life; not coarser, or less delicate 
than the age in which they lived, but reflecting 
the manners, and feelings, and language of the 
day, in a mirror true and clear. Their merits 
are set in a fair light ; and though I think, for 
variety and invention, Smollett fur excelled his 
companions, there is little can he added to the 
characters which Scott has depicted. He extracts 
as it were, the square root of their talents, cel 
gives us the result ; we have the pith and essence 
in small space: like Dryden's estimate of Shak. 
speare, nothing is wanting of the magnificent or 
the minute : other writers may expand, but they 
cannot improve; they may use more words, 
but they can add nothing to the sentiment. His 
intimate knowledge of the art in which these 
three excelled, enabled him to accomplish this 
without any efiort ; he never labours or strains; 
he is always master of his subject ; and when 
he has given the leading features, and added 
a few strong and few delicate touches, he leaves 
us to admire the vivid image, and hastens to a 
new undertaking, to perform the same wonders, 

This is to see him in his happiest moods: he 
is fond of disquisitions, and speaks not always to 
the point ; he makes occasional mistakes; and he 
can be minute till he becomes tedious. He wants 
the critical sagacity of Johnson, and the exquisite 
purity of language of Southey ; but he is equal 
to either in frequent and happy touches, in lucid 
and picturesque narrative, and in the right esti- 
mate of genius and summary of character. His 
Account of the Novelists is worthy of being 
classed with the Lives of the Poets. 


The most perfect piece of biography in the 
language is the ‘Life of Nelson,’ by Rosrer 
Soutney: it is as complete and well-propor- 
tioned as the finest statue; all is handsome, 
graceful, and expressive; there are no parts 
weak and languid, and none more colossal and 
massive than strict harmony allows. Those who 
wish to excel in biography would act wisely in 
studying this noble work: they will see with what 
wonderful, and all but invisible art, it is com- 
posed, and yet feel that all is so simple, so easy, 
and so natural, that art is out of the question, 
In the conception of the Memoir, the author has 
like a skilful gardener who inoculates a barren 
bough with a bearing bud, brought collateral 
matter to give life to the duller or less interest- 
ing parts; nor has he, out of a false love for his 
hero, painted his character in the Sir Charles 
Grandison style of perfection ; he has spoken of 
the failings of the man with deserved compas- 
sion, and of the nobleness of his nature with 
merited rapture. The ‘Life of Wesley’ is 
scarcely inferior in interest; for he was an 
ardent man with great moral courage, presence 
of mind, and unfailing eloquence. Tis adven- 
tures in propagating the Gospel—for his labours 
deserve the description—among the illiterate 
swarms in country and town, have all the in- 
terest of romance: he had the profine to silence 
and sooth, the sluggish to animate and inspire, 
the giddy to sober, and the profligate to reclaim. 
That he undertook much, and accomplished 
much, in the cause of religion, is well known; 
and those, and they cannot be many, who hap- 
pen to be ignorant of it, will enlighten them. 
selves and gain a happy day by reading the 
account of the biographer. The * Memoir of 
John Bunyan,’ as well as that of Kirke White, 
is another beautiful narrative ; the inspired 
tinker is drawn with all the life and simplicity 
of one of the characters in ins inimitable * Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ Southey is now engaged on 
the Lives of the British Admirals—a task worthy 
of his genius. 






Several lives have been written of Burns the 
poct: that of Joun Gisson Lockuant is the last 
and best. He has felt better than any one the 
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fresh and natural energy, the manly breadth, 
and free, unsophisticated character of his hero, 
He has sympathized largely with him; he has 
comprehended his condition, and mastered 
his peculiarities. He has not stood on his 
own hill retired, and looked at the rustic bard 
through the false medium of position ; he has 
descended into the valley, and accompanied 
him to the plough, the dance, and the “* cannie 
hour at e’en,” and has felt and enjoyed all. It 
js this which has enabled him to lighten those 
darker hues of character, which give a gloom to 
the narratives of less considerate biographers, 
and show the poet standing on his own feet 
like a man, erect and dignified, conscious of 
his powers and of his title to immortulity. 





Patrick Fraser Tytier has added largely 
to our national biography: the * Lives of the 
Scottish Worthies’ are distinguished by great 
candour and no common research ; he has esti- 
mated the military talents of one, and the poetic 
genius of another, with nice discrimination. He 
has an earnestness of manner which wins on the 
most inattentive reader. It is true, that he cur- 
tailed Scotland of her fair proportion of worthies ; 
we have a hundred as good as those of whom he 
wrote; and he would do well to complete his 
task before he continues his invasion upon the 
Lives of the Worthies of the South. Tis * Life 
of Raleigh’ is full and satisfactory: he went 
about this undertaking in a true spirit ; having 
mastered the materials, he fixed his abode on the 
sea coast, where Raleigh was born and brought 
up; then refreshed his eyes with hill and sea, 
and warmed his mind with contemplation, and 
so proceeded to pen the Memoir. This has im- 
parted a freshness of look to the old materials 
used, and an energy to the new, 

I know of no biography from which I have 
derived more pleasure than an account of him- 
self and his family, appended by Leigu Hunt, 
to his * Life of Byron.’ It is full of life and 
fine humanities: the gossip is the most agree- 
able gossip in the world; the writer is on fair 
terms with himself—and I see no reason he has 
to be otherwise: the egotism is all naiveté ; 
nor is it unmingled with snatches of right feel- 
ing and bits of true criticism: save the * Apo- 
logy’ of Cibber, I know of nothing better. His 
account of Byron the world resented as an in- 
dignity offered to one whom it had itself too 
much insulted: we were in a fit of repentance, 
and reparation was the cry; it was no proof of 
good taste in Hunt to come out with his recol- 
lections of the mighty poet so soon after his 
death ; nor was it perhaps right in him at all to 
speak so openly of the conduct of one who had 
laid him under a pecuniary obligation. But he 
seems not to have erred much in matters of fact. 


Of the same great poet another Memoir was 
written by Jonn Gart, who had already shown 
some biographical skill in his account of Ben- 
jamin West. His familiar intercourse with the 
painter enabled him to give peculiar interest to 
his account of his early aspirations; and his meet- 
ing with the poet amid the scenes of his glory, 
lent the charm of reality to his narrative, which 
was widely felt by the world. For this Memoir 
Galt obtained high praise, and very sharp censure. 
He in a great measure merited all the praise; he 
spoke with much manliness and freedom ; his de- 
tails were picturesque, and his remarks generally 
just and candid—he did not deserve a tithe of the 

“censure poured upon him both in verse and prose. 
The life of Lord Byron was free to the pens of 
all men: no one could urge a particular claim 
to the exclusion of others; and if merit consti- 
tuted a claim, surely the author of the * Annals 
of the Parish,’ and ‘The Provost,’ stood high 
enough to entitle his name to be mentioned with 
reverence. He was, however, treated with very 
little ceremony: he was first of all lampooned 
for presuming to intimate his intention of writing 











a life; and secondly, he was passed beneath 
“the saws and harrows” of criticism, when the 
work made its appearance. Comparing the 
statements which the Life contained with the 
facts detailed in the authentic narrative which 
followed, Galt will be found less frequently 
wrong than the critics have intimated. Little 
has been since revealed, even by his most stead- 
fast friend and admirer, to elevate the character 
of Byron asa man. Galt has lately given to the 
world his Autobiography : it contains much that 
is valuable and curious, and is remarkable for a 
certain sincere homeliness of language. 


Tuomas Moore has written three different 


biographies—all unlike each other in manner as | 


well as matter. The first is the * Life of Sheri- 
dan’—a work displaying cloquence and spirit, 
with a certain dash of boldness, which made it 
acceptable to all who loved free utterance of 
fecling. It abounds, too, in happy expres- 
sions ; in sentiments in which nature is almost 
smothered with ornament ; and in critical opi- 
nions, most of which came from the heart. Its 
fault lies in claiming too high a station among 
the sons of the morning for Sheridan, who had a 
vast deal of the artificial about his genius: he 
made his scenes for his wit, and not his wit for 
his scenes ; his best things hang on the dialogue 
like jewels upon an image ; his wit does not cir- 
culate through it, and belong to it as blood to 
the body. The language of the Memoir is highly 
embellished ; nothing can less resemble the sim- 
plicity of Southey’s * Nelson’ than Moore's 
* Sheridan.’ 

The * Life of Byron,’ which followed, showed 
a complete change of taste in composition : 
figures of speech were used sparingly ; the orna- 
mental was almost utterly discarded ; liveliness 
was repressed, and all was made grave, and 
simple, and even severe. The new attire in 
which the muse of biography appeared, was pro- 
nounced by many beautiful and becoming. To 
all, however, it was not so welcome. Simplicity 
of language requires the frequent recurrence of 
missive vigour of sentiment ; his former richness 
—nay, gaudiness of language, concealed ordinary 
thoughts; and the new style of the writer was in 
the eyes of many like a fruit tree robbed of its 
fruit, or a crown despoiled of its jewels. Nor was 
this all: Byron had penned memoranda of all he 
thought or did ; and as much that he thought and 
did was not worthy of being known, a judicious 
biographer, out of respect to the world as well as 
for the sake of the poet, should have interpreted 
him through his own medium rather sparingly. 





It is true, that Moore had a task to perform of 


no ordinary difficulty: in the latter years of his 
life, the Poet had sinned deeply against the de- 
corum of society, both in word and deed: much 
that he wrote, and much that he said and did, 
was in defiance of the opinion, though perhaps 
not the practice, of mankind. The work has, 
however, many beauties: it shows the poet at 
home in his study; it exhibits him full dressed 
in the public places; and it displays him joyous 
with wine and gladdened with witty company. 
It discloses his inmost thoughts : now he is stung 
to the heart by some allusion to his lameness, 
or some stern attack on his poetry ; then he is 
seen gloomy, and even fierce, pondering over the 
shipwreck of his fortune and the ruin of his do- 
mestic peace ; presently we have him penning 
some wild lampoon, or bidding defiance to fate, 
and resolving, since he was going to destruction, 
to go his own road. Nor are there wanting 
hours of melting weakness and despondency, 
when he looks back on “ prospects drear,” and 
with dread on the dark and ominous future. 

Of the * Life of Fitzgerald, 1 know not well 
what to say ; perhaps it ought never to have been 
written: how he could sympathize with one who 
desired to give Ireland to France, I cannot com- 
prehend. 





THE DRAMA. 

Tuis is a part of my undertaking which I enter 
upon with a consciousness that if Poetry has 
kept its station, and Romance risen, in the Drama 
there is a visible descent. Not so much, indeed, 
in its poetry, for that is still high, as in the 
sobering of its high feeling—the taming of its 
wild passion ; a coldness has crept over its fiery 
vehemence, and its nature is less the nature of 
the heart. Neither is the true character of dra- 
matic composition so well understood as hereto- 
fore ; the writers seem to forget that all is ad- 
dressed to the eve as well as to the mind; the 
pure and eloquent blood of the drama no longer 
speaks in her veins like that of the poet's mis- 
tress: we are grown too retrospective; we de- 
scribe rather than perform; the meaning is not 
made good by sensible signs :—and this is true 
of much of our poetry as well as of the drama, 
The life of the dialogue is wanting. Shak. 
speare, [ need not say, is full of it; his plays 
would be understood by an audience were they 
acted in pantomime. We are civilized till we 
are grown barbarous: ask a question of a coun- 
try peasant respecting a road, he points with his 
finger as well as moves his tongue: a French- 
man, it has been said, could not tell a story 
with his hands tied ; he has a dramatic feeling, 
and calls in action to the aid of words, as our 
great poet does— 

1 saw a smith lean o’er his anvil thus, 

We are grown cold, courteous, and civilized ; we 
live in continual proprieties both of action and 
of tongue; it requires a bold, rough, free, out- 
spoken person to be a good dramatic writer ; but 
where is such a person to be found in days when 
we “duck with French nods,” and excel in 
“apeish courtesy’? Moreover, our principal 
theatres are totally unfit for calling forth the 
true beauties of the drama; wit and humour, 
and all the ric’ > ssofthe dialogue, are swallow- 
ed up in the nite space between the stage 
and the boxes; <very third word uttered is not 
heard by ordinary ears; and actors have to 
strain their voices, till their natural tone is 
lost, and all is forced, exaggerated, and unna- 
tural. We are also grown too wise to be pleased 
rapturously with anything; we have too many 
ways of amusing ourselves—shows of all kinds, 
books of every description, “and Katterfelto, 
with his hair on end,” wondering at his own 
wonders: this makes us fastidious; peradven- 
ture we are grown critical; we know, or, what 
is worse, pretend to know everything; we judge 
the drama, and we pass sentence on the actors; 
we come with no wish to be pleased, but to 
be critical. An author who writes a book gets 
a calm audience; if God and nature are in 
him, the world will acknowledge it; if not im- 
mediately, after a lapse of days. A dramatic 
writer has a twofold dread upon him; he may 
be damned «n account of the actors as well as 
from his want of wit. Another lion in the path 
is your great actor—your red-letter hero of the 
advertisement and play-bill. The poet must fit 
this man’s body, and suit this man’s mouth, in 
the manufacture of dramatic character : the fiery 
and impassioned Kean required a whole play to 
himself; he gave the little senate of Parnassus 
laws; and he who wrote a drama, in which, as 
in * Brutus,’ one character swallowed up all the 
others, was sure to write best. Nor was Kean 
alone in this; any one who reads the * Corre- 
spondence of Garrick,’ will see at once that he 
was the great dry-nurse of dulness in dramatic 
composition in his day. He was a pruner and 
a slasher; he pollarded the dramatic tree; nor 
was his judgment in composition worth a farthing ; 
he could not perceive the excellence of the tra- 
gedy of * Douglas ;° he looked upon the raptures 
of the mother over her long-lost son, and the 
heroic rising of the youth’s heart, as nought. 
The drama has, in our day, declined towards the 
picturesque and the mechanical. 
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tion, which promised nothing like the boat it 
produced , and seemed! alien to a mind sen itive 
and vehement. All that he wrote was the result 


of extraordinary labour; the germ of a fine thing 
was perceived by him ia its rough state; and he 
wrought and refined till the wit came out brill 
and resistless from his skilful hand. The nuine¢ 
rous sketches which he made of the plans of his 
plays, and the detached bits of dialogue which 
he amassed for use, prove that his genius 
i ut was content to creep 
to the mark at which others few. 

Something of this may be perceived in his 
: they are full of wit and humour; bu 
the wit and humour float on the stream of the 
dialogue rather than form a part of it; the seene 
seems to have been made for the th ings with 
which he ornaments it. Some of his best cha- 
racters are not original: Mrs. Malaprop may 
be found in all her natural splendour in Field- 
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ing—coarser, indeed, but infinitely happier. 
Yet no one cares how the wit comes that 


pleases, nor where the original of the character 
is to be found that helps us to laugh. All that 
he does is spirited ; all that he says is witty ; his 
dialogue is unlike that of all other dramatists, 
and scems copied from real life—from what he 
happened to observe and hear in polite society. 
There is, however, very little action, and very 
little warmth; no apent bursts of un- 
affected feeling—all i 5 polis shed and well bred: 
there is a want of heart, for which the presence 
of almost all other beauties cannot atone. She- 
ridan soon became weary of secking fame at 
such outlay of labour: his wit made his com- 
pany acceptable to the Prince of Wales and his 
gay companions ; and he was content to set the 
table in a roar in Carlton House, in preference 
to shaking Old Drury with his sallies from rafter 
to foundation stone. It is true that he distin- 
guished himself as an orator in the Commons, 
and for some time seemed as if about to take 
the lead; but wine and indolence prevailed: 
even long speeches, such as his, required prepa- 
ration; and he became weary of that, and was 
content with the fame of being the most brilliant 
talker, the greatest conversational wit of the 
splendid circle in which he moved. 
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He reproached himself now and then as a 
waster of great powers; and in fits of remorse 
planned scenes for future plays, and penned 
passages of never spoken dialogues. That he 
drew his materials from life, all his scraps 
and fragments testify: in something like the 
rudiments of a play on Affectation, we find the 
following outline of a seene attached to Lady 
Clio. “What am I reading? Have I drawn 
nothing lately? Has the man been to untune 
the harpsichord 2 Does it look as if T had been 
playing on it? Shall L be ill to-day ?—shall I 
be nervous ?°—* Your La’ship was nervous ves- 
terday."—* Was i? then I'll have a cold: I 














vaven't had a cold this fortnight—a cold is he- 
] t had ld this fortnight 
coming ;— No, 


1'll not have a cough, that’s 
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tender or graceful; and if it comes easy i 
it is when he is peevish and personal. il 
dressed the Prines of Wales concerning the ex- 
posing style of women’s dress: I know not whet 
the Prince said in reply. The n included 
some political seasoning, and lumented that 
atrocities in apparel, so displeasing to delicate 
persons, should have been sought for in France, 
since absurdity might have been found at home. 
His genius was high, but not of the first order ; 
it wes imitative rather than inventive 4 he ¢ oat 
embellish, but he could not create ; he could see, 
but not imagine 
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Joanna Bari stands, by all but universal 
consent, at rp head of the modern drame; she 
has exhibited such force of nature, such know- 
ledge of the world, and painted so vividly the 
light and shade of passion, that I know of no one 
who can be named with her. In all her dramas, 
there is uncommon breadth and massive vigour; 
great variety of situation and character ; a vehe- 
ment and nervous eloquence, and everywhere 
a strong unstudied happy force of language, such 
as the stage demands. In the pathetic scenes, 
she approaches Shakspeare ; her dialogues are 
full of thought; she is no dealer in splendid no. 
things; she has the language of the muse, she 
has likewise her inspiration; and we are not 
only moved and agitated, but we come away 
from her scenes with an accession of knowledge. 
The masculine energy of her language has been 
noticed by all her critics. Her muse should be 
drawn with the serene dignity and austere com- 
posure of an antique statue—the muse of oth 
might be painted with wings and starry trai 
she is compact, they are ditfuse she speaks to 
the point, they speak to show their wit, not to 
help on the story. Her works have not risen 
into fame without remark or remonstrance ; she 
calls her dramas ‘ Plays on the Passions,’ and 
this has provoked a vast deal of sarcastic criti- 
cism, and caused writers to allege that she de- 
sired to limit the boundless range of tragedy, 
and exhibit in a play one passion, and no m¢ 
She is wrong in the name of her dramas, 
and right in conception and execution ; 
meant that each play had its ruling passion, as 
almost all other plays have, like love in Ro- 
meo and Julict, and the jealous y of Othello. 
The passion which she undertakes to display, 
comes with others in its train; jealousy 
hand in hand with anger and revenge, and love 
is too often allied to fear and jealousy : there is 
abundance of subordinate emotion, and no limi- 
tation whatever. 
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of the illustrious ‘bards of the « days of Elizabeth 
was natural to them, but unnatural to her; and 
as she loathes all affectation, she took the tone 
and colour of speech in her own time. This has 
given to her works an original and yorrowed 
air, Ja the plot and distribution of time, she 
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avails yer of the liberties of the romantic 
tn te 
ike drama ‘of the class; sie 
era. Some > of = danas ‘ters mig ht be studied 
in the presence of the antique statues—for their 
heroic dignity and perfect es 
presentation. Sh ie is, in poetry, what Flaxman 
was In sculpture; and by the side of some of 
his noble personifications of Scripture we mi ight 
place the works of Joanna Ba Lillie, She does 
not tell you but, sculptor like, she 
shows you w never loses sight of the 
object she has in view; she neither hides her 
heroes under the dazzling splendour of their 
coats arm nor overwhelms the distinct 
In v of ~~ 
lished languaze. This sometimes 
austerity t to ‘parts of lier dialog 
hy itself, is ; i 
she is never cold; she is 
but there is no fixed unkin 
aout her; she sympathizes with 1 the world, and 
feels deeply for human sorrow; but she is no 
puling lady who weeps for a cut finger, or goes 
into hysterics when a mantu pinned awry, 
, the Author of * Waverley’ wrote the ine 
troduction to * The Fortunes of Nigel,’ he hinted 
in a humorous way, his intention of ng a 
drama, not, he said, in imitation ef Lerd Byrea, 
for his Lordship was a cut above him, but in the 
a of a much humbler writer, who had just pub. 
ished a dramatic attempt. Soon afterwards 

falidon Hill,’ by Sir Walter Scott, was a 
ae and as the great poet had for some time 
abandoned the muses, his unlooked for re-appes 
ance excited great expectations. The work was 
not, however, a regular drama; those who ex. 
pected a play divided into scenes and acts 
expressed disappointment, and added to their 
complaint, that the language was neither that of 
Shakspeare, nor so bold and dashing as those 
snatches of dramatic verse were, which intro. 
duced the chapters of the *Waverley Novels,’ 
Others, who perused the work for the pleasure 
likely to be derived from it, were inclined to 
think much more favourably. The i 
truth, a heroic feeling, and a pathos, diffused all 
through the scenes, with which the modern 
drama has little to compare. The character of 
old Sir Allan Swinton—who had lived to sce his 
seven sons full, and to avenge them ; and that 
of young Gordon, the son of his enemy, whose 
father he had slain in avenge ring the blood of his 
children, are drawn with great discrimination, 
and are such as no one can read audibly, with- 
out attesting their influence with tears. The fault 
as a piece of dramatic composition, is a frequent 
glancing back at other days, when heroic deeds 
were done; in fact, it could not well be other- 
wise, for the conception of the story required it. 
There is also too much description. 

The poct, in his play of * Auchendrane,’ dis- 
played real tragic power, and soothed all those 
who cried out before for a more direct story and 
less of the retrospective. Several of the scenes 
are conceived and executed with all the powers 
of the best parts of * Waverley ;? the verse, too, is 
more rough, natural, and nervous, than that of 
° Halidon Hill ;’ but, noble as the cffort was, it 
ipsed so much by his splendid romances, 
that the public still complained that he had 
not done his best, and that his genius was not 
dramatic. This unfair: he had led the 
in poetry and remance, and there was no- 

in those fine werks to disprove hi 
a. ‘The great—the unrivalled « 
mand which he exercised over —o the 
skill with which he evolved his incidents; the 
bright and living colours in which he deli inented 
all he teuched—all seemed to indicate the pos- 
session of dramatic qualities such as might en- 
sure success. But there is a great difference in 
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—Ss— 
allows glaneings back—nay, goings back and 
steppings forward 5 part may be exhibited in 
conversation like a play, and part can be de- 
scribed like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, but 
in the dramas of our own day, all must be ad- 
jressed to the eye and to the ear. The writer 
should ever keep in mind, that he has a large 
audience to instruct, and that they must gain 
their knowledge from the speech and action of 
theactors. That Scott knew all this, his letters 
written to his friends on dramatic composition, 
suficiently show ; but he was not the first great 
writer who laid down rules which he could not 


himself follow. Tam, however, inclined to think, 
that had he addressed himself seriously to the | 


drama, he would have distinguished himself as 
much as he did in the fields of romance. 


The genius of Corrrincr is poctie rather 
than dramatic. His poetry is rich and glowing; 
it abounds in lofty sentiments ; there is a pic- 
turesque splendour in its imagery, and a luxuri. 
ance of fancy, such as few have equalled. But 
he delights in the metaphysical and the obscure ; 
he is not plain enough for the public, and has 
suffered in reputation with the crowd, though not 
atallin the opinion of those who can appreciate 
the true beauties of imagination. His play of 
‘Remorse’ was well received by the world, and 
warmly applauded ; it abounds in scenes of great 
force and feeling. The plot is far from clear, and 
not very probable, some of the principal cha- 
racters, though always visible to their friends in 
their own proper persons, are sometimes known 
and sometimes not: Teresa cannot recognize 
her acquaintance Alvar, neither does Ordonio 
nor Isidore discover him. It requires,too,a more 
than common stretch of imagination to fill up 
the vacancies between the acts; the poet takes 
too long steps for probability. The beauty of 
the play is its picturesque poetry, and its fault 
is, that all is teo imaginative, lofty, and ma- 
jestic. We want commoner and every-day 
matters ; we want more done and less said, and 
desire that the language should be plainer and 
more suitable to the comprehension of the au- 
dience. The following truly touching and splen- 
did passage will illustrate my meaning: how 
few who heard it uttered, could understand its 
mysterious and learned allusion. 

With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 

] call up the departed. Soulof Alvar! 

lear our soft suit. Since haply thou artone 

Of that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle lovelier than the rainbow 

Girdie this round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard ; 

Fitliest unheard! For, oh! ye numberless 

And rapid travellers, what ear, unstunned, 

What sense, unmaddened, might bear up against 

The rushing of your congregated wings? ( Music.) 

Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head ; 

Ye as ye pass toss high the desert sands, 

That roar and whiten like a burst of waters— 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 

To the parched caravan that roams by night. 

And ye build up on the becalmed waves, 

That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 

Stands vast, and moves in blackness. 

Through all this noble poem—for it is more a 
poem than a drama, there is a visible imitation 
of Shakspeare. * In general, his imitation,” says 
one of his critics, “is of that judicious kind, 
which is felt everywhere and seen nowhere, a 
likeness of the whole rather than a copy of any 
part; in some instances, however, by boldly 
venturing to try his strength with his great mas- 
er, he forces us to a comparison of particular 
ter, he f t ! f ticul 
passages which is not favourable to him. The 
imitation, for instance, of Hamlet’s picture of 
his father and unele, though not without some 
beautiful lines, appears to be the effort of an in- 
judicious and mistaken ambition. It is one thing 
to invent, another to imitate ; it is one thing, as 
by inspiration, to throw out a bright passage 
which shall become a text in the mouths of all 
men for ever, and another to study that passage, 
to enlarge its beauties, supply its defects, to prune 






| connect them with matters of living and vi 








its luxuriances, and thus at length produce a 
faultless copy of an imperfect original.” 
ridge gives us splendid passages, but he fails to 
ible 
life, and must, as a dramatist, be content with 
the high fame which cleset perusal brings. 

[Zo be concluded on the 23th December.) 
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SONNETS 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, 
No. I.—Written Nov. 11, 1833. 
INSPIRATION COMES FROM WITHIN, 

Tue strings of every harp are not so fine 

That they will trembie to the tender breeze. 

Struck by rude hands, the hoarse and noisy 

clang 

Of the World’s music, utters accents loud— 
But there are lyres which some life divine 

Not only as reflecting echoes seize 

The murmurs pressed upon them, but have 

rang 

With melodies untaught—as if endowed 
With some inherent spirit. From within 

Oftcome the notes that utter thoughts sublime, 
Some mystic strains our rapt attention win, 
Some airs unborrowed breathe the fabled rhyme: 

The muse inspires not from an outward throne, 

But in our soul's recesses sits alone. 





No. 11.—Written Nov. 12, 1833. 
POETS, THE INTERPRETERS OF OUTWARD 
CREATION. 
Tue Poet, in a sort of magic dream, 
Passes his magical existence here. 
Voices he hears, which meet no other ear, 
And sounds to him with secret meaning teem, 
Which dull and void of sense to others seem; 
Bright forms on airy pinions flitting near, 
Above him—and before his path appear, 
Which others nought but vacant vapour deem; 
’Tis when the comment of the poet's spell 
Gives language to creation’s wondrous sight, 
That blinder spirits gain the power to tell 
What marvels in this earth are of delight— 
The beamy poet waves his vision’d wand, 
And Paradise awakes at his command. 





THE PERIODICAL PRESS OF GERMANY, 

CA paper, under this title, by M. Marmier, has 
lately appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes : 
as it contains much interesting information on 
a subject on which the English public are but 
partially informed, we thought that an abridged 
translation might interest our readers. ] 

In attentively examining the periodical lite- 
rature of a country, we become acquainted with 
the intelligence, the character, the literary and 
political bias of the nation; for, if it be true 
that the manners of any particular period are 
reflected in its literature as in a mirror, this 
truth is more especially applicable to Journalism, 
which is a vast diorama, displaying, in a series 
of moveable pictures, all that excites curiosity, 
and arouses the passions. 

We may best examine the state of the public 
press, first, by calculating the number of jour- 
nals; and then, by observing their language 
and opinions. 

With reference to the first, Germany is supe- 
rior to France. According to the table, pub- 


| lished in the Office-Correspondance, France has 


only four hundred and fifty journals ; whilst the 
Catalogue of Subscriptions, published by the 
Berlin post in 1835, presents seven hundred and 










Cole- | 


and travels, journals of hunting, journals of 
trades, journals fur peasants (Bavernzeitung), 
and also journals for villages (Dortzeitung), 
which are concocted in cities or towns. In 
Germany, every man has a tendency to study 
and reflection : the smailest villages lave their 
circulating libraries; and a tavern-keeper, who, 
for a few kreutzers, will pour you out a tumbler 
of beer, can also supply you, at your choice, 
with a political or a literary journal. The par- 
son has always djs jourial; the burgomaster, 
his assistant, the schoolmaster, the judge, and 
the mechanic, have exec! 1; and if 








1 their journal 
you visit any German family on a Sunday even- 
ing, you will be sure to find the master of the 
house reading Ais journal aloud to the domestic 
circle around him. Another circumstance, which 
contributes to increase the number of periodicals 
in Germany, is, the division of the country into 
somany little independent states : each of these 
has its capital and its university; and every 


; capital must have its Moniteur, and every 
| university is eager to make known its peculiar 
| mode of instruction, and display the erudition 
and talents of its professors. 





eighty, published in the German language. The | 


fact is, that, in Germany, every society, every 
sect, every science, and every association, has 
its representative ; and this representative is a 
weekly or monthly journal. Go to Germany, 
and you will find abundance of religious and 
sectarian journals, school journals, journals that 
advocate certain theories, journals of voyages 


Among this vast number of periodicals, the 
most extensive in sale, and important in cha- 
racter, are, the scientific and literary jour- 
nals. With regard to the political papers, it 
is needless to point out the circumstances that 
still check freedom of discussion. ‘The diet of 
Frankfort casts a lynx eye over all those petty 
sovereiguties, the safety of whose absolutism is 
entrusted to its keeping; it watches the journa- 
lists, scrutinizes their writings and their thoughts, 
gives a meaning to every doubtful word, trans- 
lates every foreign quotation after its own hu- 
mour, lectures the censors, and stimulates the 
zeal of the police agents. ‘The absolute suppres- 
sion of some papers, which had sung ina higher 
pitch than the conference admired, is calculated 
to teach editors prudence; and the captivity of 
Wirth, the courageous editor of the Tribune 
Allemande, may serve as a lesson to those who 
venture to resist the will of the diet. You 
must not, therefore, expect to find, in the Ger- 
man papers, a spark of that freedom which 
exists in those of England and France. The 
states termed constitutional, such as the territory 
of Baden, the kingdom of Wurtemberg, the duchy 
of Darmstadt, and some others, will indeed go 
so far as to tolerate a discussion on a project of 
Jaw, or the examination of a ministerial measure; 
but even the deputies must proceed with so 
much tenderness of language, and so much cir- 
cumlocution, that the forms imposed by the 
sensitive jealousy of the government, limit the 
powers of the speakers to a very narrow circle. 





But enter the states in which the wishes of 
the diet are considered sacred and inviolable, 
and you will find it much worse. Do not, how- 
ever, imagine that the journals in those states 
are got up without trouble. Quite the reverse: 
the poor editors are obliged sadly to torture 
their brains to arrange a fact, distort the mean- 
ing of a speech, or magnify a rivt into an in- 
surrection. Yet, some of these journals,—very 
few, I confess,—have, from their long standing 
and the influence which supports them, a num- 
ber of subscribers that might raise envy in the 
most successful of the French journalists. The 
Augsburg Gazelle circulates through the whole 
of Europe ; the Austrian Observer sold six thou- 
sand copies; the Spenerseke Zeitung, published at 
Berlin, sells at present ten thousand; and the 
Leipziger Zeiteng, with an exclusive privilege 
which prevents all competition in Saxony, has, 
at least, eight thousand subscribers. Most of 
the German papers, whether political or literary, 
appear only on certain days of the week, and 
generally in quarto, with two columns, upon 
grey paper, and very badly printed. Compared 
with most of them, the dlmanach de Liege might 
pass for a gem of engraving and typography, 
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It may naturally be asked, how it happens that 
a government, so severe towards its own journa- 
lists, should permit the importation of foreign 
journals? In the first place, it would be difficult 
to prevent such importation. In vain did the 
Austrian agents make the strictest search in the 
trunks of every traveller, and take away even a 
stray number of the Constitutionnel, serving to 
envelope half a dozen cravats: the Austrian 
people were not the less acquainted with every 
thing that passed in France. The government, 
therefore, now makes a merit of permitting that 
which it was unable to prevent. In the next 
place, the high price of foreign journals, and 
their being written in a foreign language, con- 
fine them to a limited circle of readers, consist- 
ing of men of independent fortune, professors, 
commercial men, and public officers, all of whom 
are anxious to live in peace. I must also ob- 
serve, that foreign journals never act directly 
upon the mind of the German reader ; because, 
for every sentence in the Tridune or the National 
that might make an impression, fifty pages in 
German would soon appear to efface it. 

From the political to the scientific and lite- 
rary periodicals of Germany, the transition is 
doubtless satisfactory, thougll not so much so as 
might be desired. Many of these publications, 
decorated with pompous titles, and often usurp- 
ing reputations to which they are by no means 
entitled, must be lopped off like parasitical 
branches before the parent tree can be brought 
to bear none but sound and wholesome fruit. 
As, inGermany, each little town has its pub- 
lishing bookseller, so each publisher has also 
his journal, in which he advertises his publica- 
tions, and pufis his own books and those of his 
friends. This naturally leads to an exchange 
of courtesy, and a reciprocity of services, 
which destroys all sound and conscientious 
criticism. The Dresden publisher, for example, 
will announce, that his colleague at Berlin 
has just published a novel which everybody 
ought to buy; and the Berlin publisher, to 
show his gratitude, swears by the gods, that 
the poems published by his colleague of Dres- 
den are truly admirable. 

After these minor periodicals come the long- 
established journals, which live by their old 
reputations. ‘There is something so good and 
so simple-minded in the German people, they 
have so religious a respect for the past,—that 
they are always disposed to assent without re- 
flection to that which their forefathers believed, 
and to delight, when old, in thesame things that 
pleased them in their youth. Hence, those old 
pieces of furniture, of which they are so careful; 
hence, those journals, which were read aloud in 
the family circle forty years ago, and are read 
there still. Neither the form nor the style of 
those publications are changed; and the pride 
of age prevents fathers of families from selecting 
a paper of less yellow hue, or more legible cha- 
racters. 

A third class of periodicals, not less absurd 
than the two former, consists of papers esta- 
blished to support certain theories and opinions ; 
those small journals, affecting to be witty and 
satirical—the journals of amateur poets and tale 
writers, blue-stocking ladies in high life, and 
poetasters among the fashionable sprigs of nobi- 
lity; the said journals inflated with praises of 
the poems by the Baron this, or the tales of my 
Lady that, or the dramas of my Lord Chamber- 
lain; the whole forming a detestable mosaic of 
weak and silly imitations of the works of men 
of genius. 

But, after all this trash, we come to those 
noble periodicals, full of talent and power, whose 
ascendancy is irresistible, and in which we see 
a true reflection of Germany, with its profound 
and serious character, its unceasing study, and 
its talent for observation. Among these, we 
must include the Jadrbiicher of Vienna, remark- 








abie for the knowledge shown in it of history 
and philosophy; the Jakrbiicher of Berlin, to 
which the pupils of Hegel, and, among others, 
M. Henning, have given so lofty a direction ; 
the Politisch Zeitschrift, likewise published at 
Berlin, and in which M. Savigny boldly pours 
forth the treasures of science; the Journal of 
Jurisprudence, conducted by Hitzig; that of 
Natural History, in which M. de Camisso adds 
to the materials obtained by study and travel, 
the powers of his rich imagination; the Jahkrbii- 
cher of Jena, and the Journal of Gottingen, both 
distinguished by the spirit of their criticism ; 
and the Journal of Music, of which Hoffmann was 
once joint editor, and which has supported itself 
with equal success for the last forty years. 

Among the exclusively literary journals, we 
must place the following in the first class: that 
published at Leipsic by Brokaus, under the title 
of Blatter fiir literaische Unterhaltung ; the Frey- 
miithige, published at Berlin under the direction 
of Willibald Alexis Hering, the friend of Heine, 
and the author of Cabanis; the Gesellschafter, 
the articles of which are contributed by M. Gu- 
bitz, and most of the eminent litterati of Berlin; 
the Magasin des Auslandes, in which M. Lehman 
gives, with considerable taste and talent, the most 
striking foreign literary productions; and the 
Zeitung fiir die elegante Melt, published at Leip- 
sic, whose contributors are men of well-known 
talent, and among them are Dr. Laub, and 
Professor Wolff, of Jena. But at the head of all 
stands the Morgentblatt of Stuttgard. This paper, 
which exercises immense influence, consists of 
three distinct parts: the first, like most of the 
German papers, contains only tales and poetry ; 
the second, criticisms on works of art; then 
come the literary criticisms of Menzell, the 
orientalist, the puilosopher, the historian, and 
the poet, who culls, right and left, from the vast 
collection of works he has to notice, assigning 
to each its proper place in the literary scale. 
Menzell's criticism is often bitterly sarcastic ; 
it is that of a man who has read too much, and 
in whom sympathy for a new work would be as 
difficult to excite, as the appetite of a satiated 
epicure. With what disdainful pity does he not 
treat the formidable host of tales and poems, 
and modest pamphlets, and ponderous octavos 
which encumber his table! How bitter the 
irony which issues from the lips of this friend of 
Uhland and Tieck when a presumptuous young 
poet presents him with his love elegies and his 
dreams of sadness! how chilling the smile of 
mockery on the features of this patriotic and 
conscientious deputy of Wurtemberg, when works 
on history and politics are brought to him, clad 
in the livery of courtiership, and bearing the 
stamp of servility! But take away all that is 
too harsh in his language, and too cutting in 
his analysis of a work, and you will find in him 
a spirit of criticism, broad and profound, and 
which reaches to a degree of elevation that has 
become rare in Germany as well as in France ; 
and what renders his opinions still more va- 
luable is, that he never allows his judgment to 
be biassed by personal considerations, nor even 
by feelings of friendship. Thus an opinion by 
Menzell has so much weight, that the success of 
a book, upon his verdict, may be discounted in 
ready cash as surcly as the bill of a rich banker. 

In drawing this brief sketch of the state of the 
periodical press in Germany, I must not omit a 
circumstance which speaks greatly in favour of 
French influence in foreign countries: I mean 
the publication of five French journals—one at 
Frankfort, two at Leipsic, one at Berlin, and 
one at Vienna. ‘The first is political; the others 
are made up of selections from the French lite- 
rary papers. 

If we consider the German press, with refe- 
rence to its influence and prosperity, we are 
proud to admit, that it is far below that of 
France: nor can it well be otherwise. The 
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weight of the censorship bears like an incubus 
upon all the German periodicals ; and if ak 
bold and master-spirits attempt to shake it of 
the best thing they can do is to study to fall 
gracefully, like the gladiator. As for that swarm 
of writers, who live on a good understanding with 
the censors, their writings have always the same 
dull uniformity. Their whole labour consists in 
abridging the newest tales, with more or less 
taste. And with journals so composed, what dif. 
ference can it make toa worthy citizen ot Coburg, 
whether he receives a Munich, a Frankfort, hd 
Dresden journal? A political centre is Wanting: 
the focus which generates and warms great po- 
litical discussions, that powerful lever which 
moves a whole nation, exists in neither city, 
The tirst want, therefore, of the Coburg citizen 
would be to know how his Grand Duke is; next 
to read the appointment of the new Counsellor 
of state, then to ascertain what was talked of the 
day before at court, or at the residence of the 
minister. Nothing answers his purpose better 
than the small quarto journal, printed within a 
few yards of his own door, and in which he will 
find a summary of what is going on in the other 
states of Germany. To this, all the other papers 
are limited. 

The literary journals are pretty nearly in the 
same predicament. The spirit of general decen- 
tralization existing in Germany, prevents the 
people of Berlin from acknowledging the supre- 
macy of Vienna; those of Vienna, the supre- 
macy of Stuttgard ; those of Stuttgard, the su- 
premacy of Leipsic. Each city will have its own 
libraries, its own literati, its own journals; and 
whilst, in France and England, the co-operation 
of many writers forms important periodicals, 
distinguished by the exceilence, quantity, and 
variety of their matter, in each university, and 
in every petty town of Germany, there is a small 
journal written by two or three contributors, 
one of whom supplies a tale, another a few 
verses, a third a theatrical criticism; this fills 
a few numbers; and then they begin again with 
a new tale,a few more verses, and another thea- 
trical criticism. Now mark the result:—the 
Freymiithige of Berlin, whose editor, M. Hering, 
is certainly no ordinary man, has never been 
able to obtain six hundred subscribers; the cir- 
culation of the Gesellschafler is equally limited ; 
and as for the secondary papers, they have done 
wonders if their sale ever reaches to two or 
three hundred. 

Next come the Scientific journals, the Uni- 
versity Annals, and the Miscellaneous, which, by 
the charms of a beautiful style, or by long stand- 
ing, may pretend to an extensive sale. But here 
another difficulty arises, in the means of con- 
veyance. ‘There is no facility afforded by the 
post, as in France, where, for a single additional 
sou, a paper may be sent from one extremity of 
the kingdom to another. In Germany, there are 
no other means of evading the enormous duty 
levied by the post-office on every printed work, 
except either by sending, not single numbers, but 
collections of several successive numbers in the 
booksellers’ parcels by the common carrier,—and 
the delay of such a mode of conveyance may 
easily be imagined; or by a regular subscrip- 
tion paid at the post-office, when the charge of 
postage is somewhat reduced. But, even then, 
the expense is very heavy; and this is, doubt- 
less, one of the greatest obstacles to the German 
papers circulating far, or obtaining a great num- 
ber of subscribers. 

This obstacle becomes still more serious, when 
those papers are sent to foreign countries. Thus, 
according to the catalogue of the Berlin post, a 
French political paper costs the inhabitants of 
that city, half as much again as it sells for in 
France, and the French reviews one third more. 
This is the reason why the French periodicals 
have so small a circulation beyond the Rhine. 
It is a barrier opposed to the intercourse be- 
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tween two nations, who ought to make a more 
liberal and less interrupted interchange of ideas 
and labours. Why does not the French Govern- 
ment attempt to break down this barrier, and 
establish freedom of communication between the 
two states? It would tend to establish national 
friendship—the people of both nations would 
then know each other better, and mutually in- 
struct each other. The Germans are as anxious 
as the French to get rid of these difficulties, which 
are a constant source of inconvenience to them 
in their trade, their correspondence, and their 
studies. There has been a great deal said and 
written about a treaty of correspondence between 
France and England, and this treaty ought to 
include foreign periodical journals, which are 
sold in London at double their original price. 
Hitherto, the French Government has been un- 
able to overcome the scruples of the London 
Post-orrick. France borders upon Germany 
as well as upon England; and, moreover, in the 
present state of things, all considerations of dis- 
stance disappear. Enlightened men of all na- 
tions are anxious to correspond with each other, 
without so heavy a tax upon the circulation of 
their thoughts and their writings. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


On Wednesday, when Sir Martin Archer 
Shee distributed the annual medals of the Royal 
Academy to the students, he complained that 
the Fine Arts were but indifferently encouraged. 
If we may judge from the small number of re- 
wards given, the rising merit in the Academy 
is less than what is usual. The gold medal for 
the best original painting was withheld, though 
two candidates appeared; for the best copy of 
a picture by Vandyke, one silver. medal was 
awarded, though three are often bestowed; and 
though five candidates were on the list for the 
best life-drawing, one medal, ard that of the 
second class alone, was issued. ‘The second 
medal too, was awarded in the antique. It is, 
however, some consolation to know, that the 
gold medal in sculpture was won fairly by Mr. 
Papworth, for a group from Homer; that the 
gold medal for the best original drawing in 
architecture, was gained by a very clever design 
fora Royal Exchange; and that other medals, of 
less value, were bestowed on subordinate sub- 
jects. There was, it is said, a manifest falling 
ofi in the beauty and originality of the drawings 
and models; and this, perhaps, took the Presi- 
dent by surprise, for he neglected to describe 
where the weakness lay, and how it could best 
be remedied. 

Mr. Burford is busily employed on a Pano- 
rama of Boothia, from drawings by Capt. Ross, 
and painted under his immediate inspection. 

We are most happy to announce, that ‘A His- 
tory of English Literature,’ by the elder D’ Israeli, 
which, we understand, nas been long in pre- 
paration, will appear in the course of the present 
season. 

M. Guizot has written a circular to all the 
public libraries of France, for accounts of their 
treasures in books and MSS., with the view cf 
appropriating them better—that is, for example, 
of sending books of voyages to the seaports, 
books of law to the great law schools, of manu- 
factories to the manufacturing districts, and con- 
centrating at Paris books and manuscripts of 
general interest. Thus Paris will have, in all 
probability, the eighty volumes of Letters of 
Cardinal Granville, the Minister of Charles V., 
which are preserved at Besancon. It is extra- 
ordinary, that Robertson should have written his 
History without a knowledge of their existence. 

We are glad to find that the American system 
of prison discipline is attracting attention in 
Germany, and that the works of Messieurs 
Beaumont and Toéqueville upon this subject, 
have been translated from French into German. 








The German litterati do not relax in their 
zeal for Spanish literature. Herr Boehl von 
Faber, a German member of the Spanish Royal 
Academy, who some time ago edited a cc'lection 
of old Spanish lyrical pieces, has now published 
a collection of the oldest Spanish Dramas, an- 
terior to the age of Lope de Vega, the productions 
of four poets who lived in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

The celebrated Chinese scholar, Friedrich 
Riickert, has recently given his countrymen an 
admirable German version of many small 
Chinese poems. : 

Goethe’s correspondence with Zelter during 
a period of thirty-six years, namely, from 1796 
to 1832, is announced for immediate publica- 
tion, with the somewhat awful addition, that 
it will amount to six goodly volumes. 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. Jebb | 


Bishop of Limerick, author of several valuable 
publications in divinity ; the melancholy intelli- 
gence reached us so late that we are obliged to 
defer our notice of his life and writings till next 
week. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12.—Francis Bailley, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Reports from Sir J. W. Herschell, Pro- 
fessor Airy and Captain Smith, on Professor 
Barlow’s Telescopes with fluid refractors, were 
read. They praised its performance in several 
instances, but generally agreed, that when very 
high powers are used, it presents an ill-defined 
disc, and is disturbed by loose light and spec- 
tra. The same inference was deducible trom 
the three reports,—that Professor Barlow has 
discovered a valuable principle in the construc- 
tion of refracting telescopes, but that its prac- 
tical application has not yet been sufficiently 
perfected. 

A series of experiments on magnetic forces, 





proved to be the same, both in the hill territory 
and the plains, the author proceeds to trace the 
source of any existing difference between the 
Hinduism of the former and that of the latter 
country, cousidered as a public institution. 
The jealousy with which the distinction between 
Hindis on the one hand, and outcasts of their 
own race and strangers, on the other, is pre- 
served, prompts the administrators of the law, 
in Nepal, to visit with the utmost vengeance of 
the penal code every act by which this distinc- 
tion is essentially and wilfully violated ; and of 
all such acts, none is regarded with so much 
severity as sexual commerce between such par- 
ties, as tending to the confusion of all caste, and 
the almost interminable pollution of the society 
in which it occurs. 

The further reading of this paper was post- 
poned to the next meeting, 4th of January. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Dec. 4.—The usual business of electing and 
proposing members, announcing presents, Xc., 
having been completed, Mr. Hamilton read 
some extracts of a letter addressed to him, from 
Italy, by Sir W. Gell. 

Sir William gave an account of the exhuma- 
tion of the remains of Raphael, of which full 
particulars some time since appeared in the Athe- 
neum. It was, however, mentioned in his letter 
that the remains have been deposited in a cedar 
case, to be placed in a sarcophagus of marble, 
presented for that purpose by the Pope. 

It is known, that Raphael commenced a 
series of architectural designs, intended to re- 
present a complete restoration of ancient Rome. 
‘These designs, Sir W. Gell writes, have been 
subjects of earnest inquiry at Rome, where a 
belief prevails, that they are preserved some- 
where in England. It was communicated to the 


| meeting by Mr. Hamilton, that the Society 


possesses a document, presented to it by the 


| late W. Roscoe, Esq., in which they are de- 


made in the West Indies and South America, | 
by James Napier, Esq., communicated by the | 


Rev. Mr. Fisher, was laid before the Society. 
The details, though very important, possess no 
interest for general readers. 

A communication from J. W. Lubbock, Esq., 
Treasurer and Vice President, ‘Onthe Theory of 
the Moon,’ was the last paper read; like the 
preceding, it was extremely valuable to men of 
science, but its merits could scarcely be ex- 
plained to ordinary readers, without a length- 
ened commentary. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Dec. 7.—The first general meeting of this 
Society, for the present session, was held this 
day, the Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
V.P. in the chair.—A great number of dona- 
tions received during the vacation, were laid on 
the table; and thanks were ordered to be re- 
turned to the respective donors. Lieut.-Col. 
Sykes, Thomas Newnham, Esq., and Samuel 
Cartwright, Esq., were elected Resident Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The paper read, was a communication from 
Mr. b. H. Hodgson, ‘ On the Law of Adultery 
in Nepal.’ 

Nepal being a Hindu state, its penal code is, 
of course, founded on the Sastras; nor is there 
anything material in the crimes which it recog- 
nizes, or the system or proofs which it allows, 
that maynot beamply supported by the authority 
of Mentand other lawgivers, whose precepts are 
received as guides in judicial matters through- 
out Hindistan. Two exceptions, however, are 
admitted to this general principle: the Pardat- 
tiah husband retains the privilege of avenging 
the dishonour of his marriage bed with his own 


hand, and Mohammedans are expressly con- | 
founded with the outcasts of the Hindi commu- | ing the transmigration of souls, in the case of 


nity. The foundation of the penal code being thus | their kings. 


scribed as existing in the Manuscript Library at 
Holkham. 

The Secretary read a memoir, ‘On the Royal 
names and titles on the Sarcophagus in the 
British Museum, formerly called the tomb of 
Alexander,’ by the Rev. G. Tomlinson. 

The hypothesis, maintained by the late Dr. 
Edward Clarke, which assigns this splendid Sar- 
cophagus to Alexander the Great, has been long 
rejected; and it is now universally allowed, 
that its original tenant was one of the ancient 
Pharaohs. From an examination of the shields 
inscribed on the tomb, and on the other monu- 
ments remaining of him, published by the So- 
ciety, Mr. Tomlinson has ascertained, that 
Horus, or more correctly Hor, was the name of 
this king; and he has no hesitation in placing 
him among the Bubastic Kings of the twenty- 
second dynasty, in which he stands as the im- 
mediate successor of Shishouk the First. His 
tomb, therefore, cannot be of a later date than 
about the middle of the tenth century before 
the Christian era. 

Mr. Tomlinson has satisfactorily cleared up 
several difficulties, which hierologists have 
hitherto been obliged to leave unexplained, in 
relation to the legend of this king, in which he 
is styled “the victorious of the land of Heb ;” 
and to his prenomen, as it appears on the 
monument. By Heb, he supposes, with Rosel- 
lini, is meant the greater Oasis. In the pre- 
nomen, as given by Rosellini, this prince is 
called Son of Neith; instead of which, the pre- 
sent writer proposes to read “ Son of Pascht,”’ 
the tutelary deity of the city of Bubastis, and 
of the Bubastite Kings. 

The long hieroglyphical inscriptions with 
which the tomb is covered within and without, 
relate to the funeral rites of the Egyptians, in 
connexion with their peculiar notions respect- 
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A second portion of Professor Schlegel’s me- 
moir ‘On the Origin of the Hindus,’ concluded 
this day’s reading. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
At a meeting of this Society on Monday 





evening, Captain Burns, of the East India | 


Company's service, delivered, vivd voce, a very 
animated narrative of his travels through a por- 
tion of Central Asia, which has hitherto remain- 
ed but little known to European geographers. 
The survey of the Indus, from the sea to La- 
hore, executed by this able officer, was commu- 
nicated to the Society some months ago by the 
East India Company, together with a valuable 
memoir on the nations near the Indus, which we 
hope to see published in the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Society’s Transactions. Captain Burns 
having completed the survey of the Indus, cross- 
ed the Punjab to Cabul, and then proceeded by 


Bamian, a sequestered city, the antiquities of | 


which are the most remarkable in the world, 
across the Hindoo Coosh, to Balkh and Boke 
hara, at which latter place he remained a month. 
Near Balkh he visited the grave of the enter- 
prising and unfortunate Moorcroft. From Bok- 
hara Captain Burns, crossing the Oxus a second 
time, directed his course westward, to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and then turning southwards through 
seg returned to India by the Persian Gulph; 
his route by land and water coinciding nearly 


| modern artillery. 


with those followed by the army and the fleet of | 


Alexander the Great. As Captain Burns is 
well acquainted with the Persian language, and 
carried instruments with him, a most valuable 
stock of information may be naturally supposed 
to have been collected by him in the course of 
this remarkable journey, to which we shall pro- 
bably return in our next number. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Mr. Henry Wilkinson, a member of the 
Society, on Tuesday evening, delivered a very 
intelligent and interesting lecture, on ‘‘ Ancient 
projectile Engines of Warfare.” He began by 
observing, that the history of arms was closely 
connected with the history of the world from 
the earliest period, and that the fate of nations 
has always depended, either on the superiority 
of the arms employed, or the superior discipline 
and dexterity of those who used them, wholly 
independent of the numbers by which they were 
opposed. He adverted to many recorded ex- 
amples, and particularly dwelt on the in- 
variable success of the Roman infantry, in all 
their charges, from their peculiar method of 
using the sword and shield; the sword, which 
was two feet long, was used for thrusting only, 


similar to the use of our bayonet; and the | 


shield, having a cross with a sharp spike in 
the centre, inflicted a mortal wound, while it 
defended the bearer. Mr. Wilkinson then 
commented on the use of the sling, which, he 
observed, ranked among the first of ancient 
offensive weapons; and he adduced many his- 
torical facts to prove, that, in fight, large stones 
were thrown with such violence that they seem- 
ed to be projected from a machine, and with an 
exactness as rarely to miss their aim—a cireum- 
stance not at all improbable, when it was known 
that children were so rigidly trained in the use 
of the implement, that their mothers would not 
allow them food until they struck it down from 
the top of a pole, with stones from their slings. 
He recited many interesting anecdotes connect- 
ed with their use, and mentioned that the ma- 
terials of which these slings were composed were 
chiefly flax, hair, or leather; that they were 


sometimes attached to sticks, which much in- 
creased their power. In speaking of the batter- 
ing ram and balista, Mr. Wilkinson observed, 
that the latter bore the same relation to the 
sling as cannon to muskets and other small 
fire-arms. 

Mr. Wilkinson nextadyerted to the use of 








the bow, which, he remarked, might be traced 
to the earliest times in the history of almost 
every country. He quoted the Old Testament, 
setting forth the earliest instance where the use 
of the bow is implied. He observed, that the 
Grecians derived their knowledge of the bow 
from the Scythians, and that the Cretan bows 
were celebrated among them. He described the 
construction and way of using the Persian bows, 
and stated, that the Laplanders, who subsist 
almost entirely by hunting, excel in the art of 
making bows. He also adduced many records, 
proving the extent to which an arrow, stone, or 
bullet, might be dispatched ; and related several 
remarkable feats of Adam Bell, and Clymme of 
the Clough, also of Robin Hood and Little 
John. He excited the risibility of his audience 
not a little, by narrating the story told by Fir- 
dausi, the Homer of Persia, that a hero called 
Abrish ascended to the top of a mountain, and 
sent an arrow to the banks of the Oxus, a dis- 
tance of between five and six hundred miles. A 
persian historian, recording the fact, admits that 
itis incomprehensible, and adds, that the arrow 
was discharged at ‘sunrise and did not fall till 
noon.”!!! 

Mr. Wilkinson went at much length into the 
powerful and never-failing effects of the batter- 
ing ram, and described its force compared with 
He observed, that it was 
frequently used in the fourteenth century, and 
that Sir Christopher Wren employed it indemol- 
ishing the walls of the old Church of St. Paul’s. 
He enumerated various instruments of war, 
and concluded his address, in order to connect 
ancient with modern artillery, with a brief ac- 
count of the discovery of gunpowder. 

Several ancient and very curious implements 
of warfare were exhibited, for which Mr. Wil- 
kinson acknowledged himself indebted to the 
Hon. Board of Ordnance. 


Medico- Botanicai Society, Nov. 10.—Professor 
Burnett in the chair.—Dr. Ryan brought before 
the society, the result of his practice in various 
diseases, in which he had employed the newly 
introduced alkali, which the French chemists 
have discovered in the Nux Vomica, and to 
which they had given the name of Strychnine. He 
stated, that in St. Vitus’ dance, in epilepsy, and 
in palsy, he had tried it with uniform success, 
and that in dyspeptic states of the stomach he 
had been equally successful. He found that the 
sixth or the eighth part of a grain was sufficient to 
produce very considerable influence; nor had he 
seen, at any time, any evil consequence follow 
upon its use. Dr. James Johnson stated, that 
he had come to a very different conclusion from 
Dr. Ryan; and he owed it to the Society to ex- 
press his opinion, that it was not only an un- 
certain, but, under some circumstances, a very 
dangerous remedy. Dr. Sigmond said, he had 
tried the Strychnine, sometimes with favourable 
results, but altogether he was more inclined to 
abandon the use of the remedy. His principal 
reason was, that it was seldom to be obtained of 
a uniform strength. Indeed, he felt the great- 
est unwillingness, at all times, to employ medi- 
cines of extraordinary power, froma feeling that 
he could not depend upon the genuineness or 
the uniformity of the medicines he prescribed. 
The druggists’ shops ought to be under the im- 
mediate controul of the College of Physicians ; 
besides which, the College ought to give certain 
directions for the gathering herbs and preparing 
them, and have a properly digested Pharma- 
copw@ia,—not, as at present, merely a collection 
of scientific preparations;—but a complete 
manual of useful and simple directions. The 
gathering herbs at a due season was of the 
deepest importance ; it had been proved in the 
Society, that a plant gathered in the spring 
might be perfectly inert, yet would be poison- 
ous inthe autumnal season. Mr. Gilbert Burnett 
coincided with the yiews just expressed. Strychs 








nine obtained from the Nux Vomica, would va 
essentially from that obtained from the Ignatius 
bean ; whilst the Upas tree of Java, relative to 
which so many fabulous tales had been dis. 
seminated, really contained none at all. Pelle. 
tier had just proved this to be the case ; indeed 
after all the marvels that had been related of 
this tree, of its causing the instantaneous exe 
tinction of animal and vegetable life, that 
neither man, beast, nor vegetable, could exist 
within a certain limit of the spot where it crew 
it was now found to be perfectly innocent of 
those dreadful efiects; and that recent observa. 
tions had proved, that the Valley of Death, ag 
it was called in Java, owed its destructive power 
to a mephitic gas which it exhaled, similar to 
that from the Grotto del Cane, and which cers 
tainly had! given rise to the tales of travellers, 
and to the beautiful poetry of Darwin, who had 
given scope to imagination. Some observa. 
tions were then made on the Ilicine in the cure 
of ague, by Dr. Ryan; its efficacy was discussed, 
as a substitute for Quinine, and the general 
opinion was favourable to it. The Society then 
adjourned until January 12. 


MEETINGS FOR TIiE ENSUING WEEK, 
Phrenological Society ......... - Eight, p.m, 


















Medical Society ........ ... Eight, p.ot, 
Mos. Harveian Society ..... = Eight, =~ 
Philological Society ............Seven, p.m, 
Tugs. Linnean Society .... .- Eight, p.ot, 
Geological Society .. +2 P- 8, Pom, 
Web. | Society | Se essccced Po 7, PMs 
Royal Society of Literature...... Three, F.x, 
Tu. § Royal Society ........ ecccccccecd Do BS, P.M, 


USociety of Autiquaries ... 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society....Eight, roa, 





PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Sitting of the 25th of November. 

A memoir by M. Chevalier was read, On the 
employment of hot air, as the means of producing 
evaporation in the refining and making of sugar, 
distilling, &c.; he represents the hot air as pre- 
ferable to steam, for many reasons. First, be- 
cause it gives much less molasses, and more 
sugar; secondly, because the evaporation is much 
quicker ; thirdly, because the sugar produced is 
finer; and, lastly, because the hot air may serve 
other purposes, as heating rooms, &c. which 
steam cannot. 

M. Becquerel presented a report on a me- 
moir of M. Fournet, respecting the carbonates 
of lead, white and black. He has examined 
them chiefly in their natural state, and con- 
sidered particularly their situation relatively 
to the sulphuret of lead, or common lead ore, 
His researches had not as yet yielded any defi- 
nitive results, further than some curious re- 
marks on the wra and mode of formation of 
these minerals: but the reporter considered M. 
Fournet as engaged in a track likely to lead to 
important discoveries. 

M. Delille read a memoir on the Phosphorus 
mushroom, which grows chiefly amongst olive 
trees, called the Agaric de lolivier. 

Another memoir, that seemed to excite a good 
deal of interest, was that of Mr. Milne Edwards, 
on the changes of form experienced by certain 
erustacea in infancy. It seemed to show that 
in formation and developement articulated ani- 
mals follow nearly the same laws as do those of 
the higher classes. But one exception to this 
was mentioned. 

Dec. 2.—M. Brongniart is elected Professor of 
Botany, in the place of M. Desfontaines, deceased. 
Dr. Warwick calls the attention of the Academy 
to his new microscopes. Mr. Walsh, of Cork, 
sends amemoir, of which he demands the inser- 
tion in the Journal des Savans, as a right, not 
a favour. A report upon a memoir by M. 
Payen, upon mauures, next occupies the Aca- 
demy, and contains some curious facts. “ The 
best manner of employing animal manure,” says 
M. Payen, “consists in rendering its decom- 
position gradual.” If it be buried simply, ite 
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rotting produces at first a quantity of carbonic 
acid, which the grain sown with it, or near it, 
cannot imbibe or take advantage of; whilst, in 
some time after, when the grain has germinated, 
and requires the nutritious gas, this has all eva- 
porated from the manure, which has decomposed 
too quickly. This is obviated, if the animal 
matter is mingled at once with animal charcoal; 
that retards the decomposition, and allows the 
nutritious acid to escape in proportion with the 

rowth and wants of the grain. ‘Thus, $5 parts 
of animal charcoal with 15 of dry blood, will 
produce more effect as manure, than 100 parts 
of dry blood,—that is, blood alone. ‘The power of 
the latter is sextupled by the charcoal; yet the 
charcoal furnishes none of the carbonic acid. 
On this principle, M. Payen strongly recom- 
mends the use of the black, proceeding from 
sugar refineries, which contains a certain degree 
of the blood used in the purification of the sugar. 
This, to be manure, must, however, be stripped 
of its sugar, which would obstruct all vegetation. 
The use of animal charcoal also renders the em~- 
ployment of that manure, which a city aflords 
profitable immediately, as well as devoid of 
odour, As to bones, M. Payen finds them 
fertilizing when cleaned of their grease, but not 
otherwise. 








FINE ARTS 
Turner's Annual Tour. Moon, Boys, & Graves. 


Tuis is a truly beautiful work; Turner has 
exerted himself, knowing he had rivals in the 
market, and the efforts of his pencil have been 
well aided by the graver. The painter, like the 
pilots of old, never loses sight of shore; he 
knows how strong he is between the wet and the 
dry: only one of these twenty drawings belongs 
wholly to land—we have water, salt or fresh, 
in all the others. Do we object to this? Quite 
the reverse. We are true islanders: the Bri- 
tannia of our fancy sits on Dover Cliffs, with one 
foot in the sea and the other on land, resolved 
totake to the ocean. ‘There is not one indif- 
ferent print in the series; but our favourites 
are‘The Light ‘Towers of the Heve’; ‘ Har- 
fleur’; ‘Lillebonne’; ‘* Tancarville’; ‘ Scene 
between Quilleboeuf and Villequier’; ‘ Rouen at 
adistance’; ‘Rouen from the River.’ The two 
latter are engraved by Miller, in a style which 
few can surpass; Brandard, too, has wrought 
happily; indeed, all the scenes are skilfully en- 
graved; the effect and the spirit of Turner are 
everywhere retained. 

Fifty-six Engravings, Illustrative of § The Plea- 
sures of Memory and other Poems, by Samuel 
Rogers.’ London: Moon & Co. 

Or these exquisite engravings we have spoken 

in another department of our paper. 

Illustrations of the Sacred Annual. 
Turrill. 

Tue Sacred Annual is a fourth edition of Mr. 
Robert Montgomery’s poem, ‘ ‘Ihe Messiah.’ 
The illustrations, ten in number, are after de- 
signs by Martin, Haydon, Franklin, Clayton, 
Von Holst, and Etty, and are coloured in imita- 
tion of the original pictures, with a beautifully 
illuminated missal title-page by Mr. Dudley 
Costello. We are not partial to coloured en- 
gravings, but certainly there is a gaiety and 
effect about them, that, with the novel, and in- 
deed beautiful, portfolio in which these are con- 
tained, will, we imagine, make this work welcome 
to many a drawing-room table. We are un- 
willing to offer any cold critical opinion, and 
shall, therefore, recommend our fair readers to 
ask for the work, and decide for themselves. 

Tombleson’s Views of the Rhine. Edited by W. 
G. Fearnside. London: Tombleson. 

Tuts is an extraordinary volume. It is a noble 

looking octavo, handsomely bound in imitation 

of morocco, with gilt-edged leaves, and it con- 

tains no less than sixty-nine engravings, with a 
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panoramic map of the river, and is sold for 16s.! 
The engravings, of course, are not to be looked 
at as works of high art, but they are creditable, 
and the views satisfactory and accurate; and 
the accompanying description by Mr. Fearnside 
is written with simplicity and good sense. 





THEATRICALS 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

NOVELTIES spring up at this house like mush- 
rooms—but while they continue like them to be 
palatable, and while Madame la Cuisiniére-en- 
chef continues to dress them as nicely, and serve 
them up as tastily, as she has hitherto done, the 
public will do anything but complain. A bur- 





letta, in one act, called ‘Fighting by Proxy,’ was | 


acted for the first time on Monday last. The 
hands of the public have inscribed it on the long 
list of Olympic successes—and ic has taken its 
place with other new pieces, which are filling the 
house nightly with those who “ have crossed 
their hands with a bit of silver,” as the fair les- 
see—we mean the dark lessee, tells them every 
evening in her gipsy character. Mr. Liston and 
Mr. Keeley personate two cowards, and each is 
capital in his way. Mr. Kenney is the author ; 
and the mere circumstance of this clever and 
experienced dramatist’s becoming desirous of 
writing for the little Olympic, is a compliment, 
though we must say, a well-deserved one, to the 
manageress for the excellent style in which her 
establishment is conducted. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Sciagraphicon.—This is a new and in- 
genious puzzle, and it has the additional advan- 
tage of being instructive as well as amusing. 
With the principle the public were before 
familiar: a long ill-shaped horizontal painting 
seen from a particular. point of view becomes, 
according to known laws of perpective, an up- 
right building and the strange proportions then 
harmonize so admirably, that it excites in young 
people equal surprise and admiration. 

New Patent Steam Boiler and Carriage.—We 
have this week seen at work, a small steam-en- 
gine, with a boiler upon an entirely new and 
improved principle, the invention of Mr. W. H. 
James, of this town, civil engineer. The engine 
has, through the kindness of Mr. James, been 
exhibited in the course of the last few weeks to 
many gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood, 
who expressed their entire approbation of its 
principles and operations. We understand there 
is an intention of speedily forming a public com- 
pany for the manufacture of engines and boilers 
upon this principle, and suited to the several 
purposes we have enumerated. We should 
mention that Mr. James also showed to us a 
steam carriage, whichis in a state of forwardness, 
and which is intended to travel on the common 
roads. — Birmingham Journal. 

African Expedition.—We observe, by a para- 


| graph in The Albion, that the expedition had 





returned to Fernando Po, and that Lander may 
be shortly expected in England. 

Mr. Sergeant’s Sale of Pictures. —This sale took 
place at the auction-reom of Messrs. Southgate, 
on Thursday and Friday, the 5th and 6th inst. ; 
in consequence of a fracas which took place, we 
are requested to insert the following letters :— 

To Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.P., &¢. &e. 
Dec. 7th, 1833. 


I believed the drawing to be an Austin, and recom- 
mended him to purchase, if he desired to SENS A 
drawing made by that artist. Thus circumstanced, 
it became my unavoidable duty to state with equal oub- 
licity, ‘‘ that some mistake must exist, as the draw ing 
had been sold by Mr. Roberts, of Percy Street, te the 
gentleman of whom I received it, as a drawing by 
Austin ; and that | had sold it also as such to Mr. Ser- 
geant.”’ Mr. Roberts replied, “ he had not sold it as an 
Austin ;”’ to which | answered, “ ) ow certainly did 2” 
He then said, “* You are a Liar.” I silently seated 
myself. 

Now Sir, 1 am exceedingly sorry that your kind 
patronage to me, should involve a necessity of bringing 
your name forward, but, as it was mentioned at the 
sale, no alternative remains. I must either consent to 
be degraded and insulted publicly, or look to you for 


| confirmation of the statement I have made. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obliged servant, 


332, Oxford Street. D. 1. Wuire. 





Regent Circus, Dec. 10th, 1833. 

Mr. Bernal having been applied to, by Mr. D. T. 
White, for information respecting a drawing which he 
had from Mr. Bernal, in exchange for other drawings, 
now begs to state, in answer to Mr. D.'l. White, that 
the drawing, of a subject of a female seated near toa 
well, with tree, &c. was purchased by Mr. Bernal of 
Mr. Roberts, of Percy Street, as a drawing by Mr. 
Austin, the artist ; and he, Mr. Bernal, has already 
produced to Mr. D. T. White the account of Mr. Ro- 
berts, in which the said drawing is included, and entered 


| as an “ Austin.” 


To Mr. D.T, White. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom.| Barometer. 








| W.XMon.|Max. Min.| Noon. Winds, | Weather. 
Thur. 5) 51 38 | 2045 | S.W. | Cloudy, 
Frid. 6) 51 33 | 29.40 S.W. | Ditto. 
Sat. 7/55 36 | 28.95 |SWeoNWn| Rain. 
Sun, 8/58 38 | 2985 |N.toS.W.n. Cloudy. 
Mon. 9 56 40 | 29.35 |S.W.toW.) Rain. 
Tues. 10) 48 39 29.55 | S.W. | Cloudy. 
Wed. 11, 46 33 | 29.35 | NW. |Rain, p.m. 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cirrus, Cumulos- 
tratus, Cirrocumulus, Nimbus. 

Nights aud Mornings, for the greater part, fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 50.59. Greatest va- 
riation, 25°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.20. 

Days decreased on Wednesday 8 h. 42 m,. 


Summary of last week’s journal, which was forward- 
ed too late for publication :—Mean temperature, 47° 
Meaa atmospheric pressure, 29.125.— Winds Westerly. 
—Days fair, excepting Thursday.—Prevailing clouds, 
Cirrostratus, Cumulostsatus. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART, 

Professor Heeren’s Manual of the History of Modern 
Europe, will be published in a few days. 

Metrical Exercises upon Scripture Texts, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, by Miss H. k. King. 

An Ecclesiastical Historical Digest, Chronologically 
arranged, from the Origin of Christianity to the Present 
Time, by E. C. Batley, A.M., M.A 

Tales and Popular Fictions, their Resemblance and 
Transmission from Country to Country, in ove Volume, 
with Engravings trom Designs by Brooke. 

The West India Sketch-Book. Also, Sketches of the 
Feathered Tribes of the British Isles, and the surround- 
ing Seas, by Mr. Mudie, assisted by several eminent 
Naturalists, with Plates engraved by Raddon, coloured 
by Baytieid, from originals by Curtis. 


+. 


Just published.—Stalman’s Real Property Act, royal 
12mo. 6s.—East India Register and Directory for 1834, 
10s.—Rev. G. lownsend’s Chronological Arrangement of 
Old and New Testaments, I vol. 5vo. 14, 4s.— Baruadis- 
ton, a Tale of the Seventeenth Century, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.—Olympia Morata, ber Times, Life, 
and Writings, by the Author of ‘ Selwyn,’ &c. royal 
18mo. 8s.—The Philosophical Rambler, or a Pedestrian 
Tourist through France and Italy, Svo. 12s.—The Ocean 
Bride, a Tale of the Sea, by M. 8. Milton, 12mo. 6s.— 
The Revivalist, for 1833, (forming vol. 2.) 18mo. 2s. Gd. 
—Farmer Goodall and his Friends, by the Author of 
*The Week,’ 2s. 6¢.—Gallaudet’s History of Jonah, 
plates, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Zara, or the Black Death, Poems 
by the Author of ‘ Naufragus,’ 8vo. 7s.—Dr. Nolan’s 
Bampton Lectures, $vo. 15s.—Sedings Smith’s Chan- 
cery Practice, Svo. Part I. 1és.—Grant Thorburn’s 

‘orty Years in America, royal 18mo. 6s.—Sharpuell’s 
Anatomy of the Human Bones, royal folio, Part 1. 5s. 








S1r,—At the sale of Mr. Sergeant’s property yester- 
day, by Messrs. Southgate & Co., a cire t: of a 
very unpleasant nature arose from an observation made 
by Mr. Roberts, of Percy Street, respecting a drawing, 
«* Lot. 113. A female seated near to a well, with tree, 
&c.”’—viz. “ that the drawing was not by Austin, but a 
copy made from the original by Miss Danson.” 

1 should not have felt it my duty to make any obser- 
vations on this statement, however untrue or misjudged, 
had I not sold this identical drawing to Mr. Sergeant 
as a genuine specimen of Austin. I felt my character 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. A.—Jacques—Z.—Stanzas—An Old Country Sub- 
scriber—F. F. ¥.—H. M. L.—Maro—J. S.—A Friend 
to Candour, &c.; received. 

We have received two letters on the subject of 
King’s College and the London University. ‘ihe one 
signed C. D., should have been inserted, had the writer 
communicated to us confidentially his name, and 





to be compromised, as | was at the as ga 
gentleman at wy side, who bad asked my opinion, that 





d us that bis statements were made on good 
authority. 





THE ATHENZUM. 































































ADVERTISEMENTS 


HARPERS MISCELLANY 


The following WORKS are NOW READY, and may be had together, or separately, price 


I. | 

. . aol 

INDIAN TRAITS; being Sketches of the Manners, | 
Customs, and Character of the North American Natives. By B. B. THATCHER,| GUISHED FEMALES 
n2 vols. 18mo. With numerous Engravings. | Improvement. 

The appearance, character, and habits of the North Awerican Indians, have long been a favourite | 


structive and agreeable. These form the subject of the present volumes, and they are admitted to 

contain much correct and interesting information, A larger work, by the same Author, entitled | Hy 
°F no Biography,’ treats of the history of those remarkavle members of the human famiiy: = 

now wader consideration makes no pretence to that character, but is entirely descriptive 

i entitled to high praise, not only as being the first attempt to re uder the subject attractive ‘| 

general readers, but also for the ability with which the object is accomplished. 


I. 
oa y S’ ry T ene 9 ‘ . 

NATURAL HIS roRY, ; or, Uncle Philip’s Con-| vetter from Onio. 

versations with the Children about Tools and Trades among the Inferior Animals. 1smo. | 

/ith numerous Engravings. 

This work has deservedly received the highest encomiums, not only for the extent, utility, and | 
interesting nature of the information it conveys, but also for the skill with which the ideas and 
language are adapted to the tastes as well as the capacities of youthful readers. But these are not 
its only or its greatest merits: its highest claims to praise are the tone of sincere and earnest piety 
which pervades the conversations, and the excellence of the precepts drawn from the wouders 
they disclose. 


Il. 
TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. By, 


the Author of ‘ American Popular Lessons.’ In % vols. ISmo. With Engravings. 
The writer of these Tales has had in view two chief parposes—the one to convey to the juvenile deliverance. 
reader a general idea of the incidents connected with the discovery and subsequent history of the | 
American continent; the other to excite au interest in the subject’ Wineh shall create a desire tor 
more minute and extensive information, ‘These purposes have bee flected with much success, 
and the volumes will be found instructive and entertaining. In the jority of instances, the Tales | ~ . 
have been selected with reference to the illustration of some moral principle ; and the frequent op- | Tales. By a Clergyman. 





com 


















I8smo. 


| nature, 





PERILS 


authentic sources, 








rtunities aflorded for the introduction of reflections leading to the cultivation of piety and religion The author of the 
have been ably and zealously improved. As a school-book, this collection of Historical Tales ts cal- 
culated to be eminently serviceable ; and there can be no doubt that their introduction into semi- 
naries will be attended with both pleasure and advantage to the scholars. 


a narrative of facts. 


O. RICH, 12, RED LION SQUARE. 








The following ELEGANT ANNUALS, published under the Superinte ndence of Mr. CHARLES 
Heat, have just been issued by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Elegantly bound, 21s.; royal 8vo. with Proofs, 42s.; with India Proofs, before Letters, 41. 4s. 
6 b ’ 3 ’ 


‘yy > ,’ ‘ Tv T ry 
TURNER’S ANNUAL roukR, 
Containing 20 beautifully-finished Plates, Views on the River Seine, from —- by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A., with 
Descriptions by L. RITCHIE, 
(Mr, Tarner’s preceding Volume contains 21 Views on the River Loire.) 


Handsomely bound, 21s. ; large paper, with India Proofs, 2/. 10s. 


HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL ror 1854; 
With beautifully-finished Plates, executed by the first Engravers, from Drawings by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. Accompanied 
by Travelling Sketches along the Sea-coasts of France, by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 





In crinison silk, 21s.; large paper, with India Proofs, 2l. 12s. 6d. 


mn - . ‘ 4 . ’ fo) 
THE KEEPSAKE ror 1851; 
Embellished with highly-tinisbed Line Engravings, from Drawings by the most emineat Artists. 
Edited by F, MANSELL REYNOLDs, 


Elegantly bound, 2is.; large paper, with India Proofs, 22. 12s. 6d. 
ly Qa ‘4 ‘ Try . 0 
HEATH’S BOOK OF BEAUTY ror 1851; 
Wik Nineteen be autifully-finished Engravings, Bighteen Female Sergiy from Drawings by the first Artists, 
idited by the COUNTE5S of BLESsINGTON, 

#,* The Volumes of the above Works for the preceding Years can still be had. 
are! ry’ ‘S 
PROOFS or tHe PLATES 

Of each of the foregoing, Hag be had of Moon, Boys, and Graves, Pall Mall, (where the original Drawings may be seen, gralis.— 
in, 2/. 28.; ludia Provis, with with Leuters, al. Bs. ; India Proots, before Letters, Al as. 


THE SCIAGRAPHICON. 
“No. I. THE CASTLE; 


Exhibiting some of the Wonderful Effects which may be produced by a Knowledge of Perspective. 











Price, neatly mounted in Mahogany, tinted and fitted with a moveable Eye-piece, VAs. 
AS 


PUZZLE FOR YOUNG PERSONS 


or tinted and mounted on a roller for the pocket, Gs. 


A DISSECTED 
(Of an entirely new description,) price 8s. ; 


* Among the ingenious and pleasing experiments which spring up, blending science and instruction with other gratifications, we 
have been much sterested by & very clever and well-executed representation under the above name......As an illustration of a 
striking be A Sciagraphicon is as curious asthe miraculous Eutombment.”— Literary Gazette. 
be termed raising the ghost of a castle, With the 
1 long acquainted ; but this, we apprehend, is the first instance of 

Ke mn io the form of a pez , being eminently instructive as well asamusing.”—Court Journal. 
** This instrument is in all respects well desiwned and well exce te d, and in @ manner not unworthy of the existing state ol science, 
and of the att» of drawing and lithography.’ — Philosophical Magazine. 














——_—_———_ 


ALSO, 


THE NEW TRANSPARENT DRAWING-SLATE. 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess Victoria. Price 5s. 
London: Published by ALFRED ESSEX, 35, Northampton-street; and may be had of Stationers,'Toymen, and at Fancy Repositories. 
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TRANSATLANTIC CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
FOR YOUNG 


PERSONS. 


2s. 6d. each volume, or bound in silk, gilt leaves, at 4s, 


SKETCHES OF 


IV. 
THE LIVES OF DISTIN. 


Written for Girls, with a View to their Mental and Moral 


By an American Lady. 


As example acts more forcibly upon female youth non 
and fertile theme for writers as well as readers, and accurate descriptions of them are equally I~) taut that tite bingraphy which is noe sage yout than on the other sex, it is peculiarly impor. 
rel 


ed, so as to give them no examples but those 


smo. With a Portrait, &c. 





sof young females 





wid be either caretully 


amed by such remarks as Will endive them to discriminate between the excetiences to be 
1 imitated and the eccentricities to be avoided. 
They will be found peculiarly instructive, and are written in a style which canuot fail to interest. 


CAROLINE WESTERLEY; 


With such views these sketcbes have been prepared, 


or, the Young Tya- 


With Engravings. 


This work will prove instructive as well as attractive to young persons. 


THE CLERGYMAN'S 








In its pages genius, 


morality, and religion have been brought into happy combination. It is replete with sound 
and rational piety, judicious remark aud right ieeling. 


VI. 

> OF THE SEA; 
| tives of Remarkable and Afiecting Disasters upon the Dee “p. 
| the Power and Goodness of God in wonderful Preservations. 18mo. With Engravings, 
This collection of rewarkable disasters aud preservations has been compiled with great care from 

In making the selection attention has been paid to the combination of juterest, 
with illustrations of piety and fortitude in suffering, and of the power and goodness of Providence 
in rescuing from destruction when, to ail appearance, there were no means or prospect of 


being Authentic Narra- 
With Illustrations of 


ORPHAN, and other 
For the Useof Youth. I8mo. Engravings. 


*Clergyman’s Orphaw informs us that with most of the characters whose 
romantic history is bere re corded he was personally acquainted ; and vouches that it is substantially 
The object of the work is to strengthen in the minds of young persons the 
| conviction of a special superiutending Providence. 





This day is wt a Fourth and C aene | ean for general 
irculation, in 3 vols. royal 18mo. 12s. 
E ATH- BED SCENES, and PA STORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
Jobin Murray, Albe marle-street, 


a rently published, a Third Edition, printed uniformly with t the 
Edition of Byr hy embellished with 44 splendid 


LORD 









2 Vols. S¥o. 


L® ERS and “jOU RNALS of 
BYRON, with Notices of his Life. 
By THOMAS MOORE, 


Esq. 
John Murray, Albe marie: 


ireet, 





This day is published, 5th edition, tl hily wenlend — a 
enlarged from the last German edition, 2 vols. 
COPIOUS GRAMMAR of the GREE K 
LANGUAGE, 
By AUGUSTUS MATTHLA, 

*,* This Work, which has been so widely circulated, and so 
hight approved in former editions, has been entirely renodetied 
by the Author. Errors have been corrected and deticieucies sap- 
plied; sothat, in its present state, it comprises every buprove- 
ment in Greek Grammar which has been made siuce the publi- 
cation of the first edition. 

Jobin Murray, | Albemarle-street. 











econd Edition. 
OPUL AR 1D) SAYS 
baports 1ut DISEASES, 
By sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart. M.D. G.C.H. 
P resident of the College of Physicians. 

Contents :—1. On the Climacteric Disease—2. On the Necessity 
of Caution in estimating the Symptoms in the last Stages of some 
Direases—3. Ou the Tic Douloureux—4, Popular and Classical 
Iitustrations ef Insanity—5. On the [ntluence of Disease on the 
Mind—Vhe Deati-ved of George 1V.—On the Brain Fever— 
7. On the Vreatment of Gont—8. On the White Swelling—9. Oa 
the Treatment of lusanity—10. An Account of the Opening of the 
Coffin of King Charles 1. inutsis. 

-resident of the Royal ‘Colle ge of Physicians has pro- 
se Essays, a delightful ‘compound of professional 
' a ste, Handled with skill aud feeling such 
as his, subjects of medical research have not ouly nothing dry or 
repulsive about them, but ure of dee» and Unive rsal interest and 
attraction. His points of view and illustrations are, in geueral, 
those of a man of the world, as familiar with men and manners 
as with books; his language is that of a graceful scholar, and the 
reflections inte rspersed are not more remakable for sagacity than 
nle for the benevclence and humane spirit which they re- 
Hect.””"—Quarlerly Review, 

_ Join _Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Pe rst BVO. tis. 6d. 
on some of the most 



























pane publ shed, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 3s 

HE TRIAL and LIFE of EUGENE 
ARAM, Several of his Letters and Poems, and his Plan 
and Specimens of an Anglo-Celtic Lexicon, with Notes and Ii- 
justrations, drawn trom “authentic Sources, and never before 
published ; also a Fac-simile of the Hand-writing of this ill-fated, 

bat ingenious Scholar. = 
Winttaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London; and Bell, 

Ric mond. 





This day is S publishe« 
N ESSAY on the PHY SToLoGy of the 
IRIS, with a diferent View of its RELATIONS and 
SYMPATHIES from the one usually received a an Attenpt 
to establish a New Theory of the Action of Light upen the Eye, 
(1ead before _ igsaeiae and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
November, 183 








By JOHN WALKER, 
Assistant Surgeon to the Manchester Eye "Institation, &e. ke. 
London: Printed for Simpkin aud Marshall, Stationers’-court; 
Renshaw and sh, Strand; Charchill, Princes-street, Soho- 
uare; Wrightson and Webb, Birmingham; ; and Webb and Sims, 
D anchester. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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West! :RN LITE RARY and SCIENTI- 


FIC NST 47, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
TRON—T KIN 





This Institution # .-. followi ly antas ges to eet 3 
The use of an extensive Library of Reference and Circulatic 
Reading Rooms supplied with Papers and Periodicals ; 
Rooms for Conversation and Chess Lectures, by emine nt 
fessors—Classes for the Study of ages, Music, ; Drawing, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, » Natural and Experimental & hilosophy, 
and Discussion of Literary and Scieutitic Subjects, Concerts 
are oceasionally given. The Subscription is . per Annum ; 
Admission, 10s. 6d. —Ladies’ ‘lickets to the ures, I/. per 
annum, or 12s, half yearly; Ladies’ Tickets ‘to the Lectures 
and Library, 2/. per annum, or 14. 4s. half yearly.—Prospectuses, 
Forms of Admission, &c. may be had on application at the 


Livrary. THOM as SNELSON, Sec reta 














ee 
Externe OF DRAWINGS. —The 
ORIGINAL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS to 
URNER’S ‘TOUR on th NE, 
STANFIELT D’s PICT ANNU AL. 
KEEPS au 











SQUE 
H’S BOOK of BEAUTY, 
may be seen Grate during the months of December and January, 
at Moon, Boys, and Graves’, 6, Pall Mali, 
STANLEY'S ROOMS, 21. OLD BOND STREET, Piccadilly. 
XHIBITION of the ORIGINAL HYDRO- 
OXYGEN | 
MIcRoOSs C O P E, 
which was visited by upwards of 60,000 a rsons during the last | 
w {-OPENED, with — MAGNIFY- 
nd upon a much iF arger Sc 
By this Spleu nt various beautiful Objects are 
shown, magnified from 10,000 to upwards of 2,000,000 times, aud 
occupying a surface of 200 Square Feet, among whic h are sepa- 
rate Drops of Water, in which are seen thousands of living 
Creatures, producing a graud and interesting spectacle of the 
Wonders of the Microscopic Wor 
N.B. To show the extraordinary, powe 
the FLEA is magnitied to TWENTY FE 
This Lostrument has been ome - 
COUPER, aud Mr. CARY, Optician, 181 nd. 
Hours of E Shibition’ from 12 tin 5. Admittance, Is. 


RAND EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
T GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adetaide-street, 
aud Lowther Arcade, West Strand. Admission, Que Shilling: 
daily, from Ten til Dusk, displaying an extensive variety of ob- 
jects of general interest and amusement.—Steam Gun, Steam Boat 
‘Models ‘propelled on Water, Steam Carriages for Railways, 
guet of extraordinary power, producing brilliant sparks, 
rl ectro-Magnet, Cooking by Gas, Distillation of Spirit from 
read, Water compressed by immeuse power, Fossils, Instra- 
mental Music, Magnificent Paintings, Sculpture, &c. &c. 
Anuual Admission Ticke tx, 1d. 


Q\WNE RS and MASTERS of SHIPS and 
VESSELS may be SUPPLIED with fine stout BOYs, 

fitted out with othing and Bedding, by applying to the Marine 
Society’s Ship off Greenwich, or at the Marine Society's Office, 
54, Bi-hopsgate-street, Loudon, where subscriptions for the sup- 
port of the Institution will be thankfally received. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
RODGERS, Taitor, 5, City Road, (a 


ey ¢ few doors from Finsbury-square, ) begs most respectfally 
to draw the atter 1 of Guardiaus and Fathers of Families to 
the nuprecedeuted Cheapness of bis Charges for Youths’ Clothes, 
The tollowing Scale is respectfully sub dd to their notice: 
E xtra Superf. 
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the direction of Mr. 
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ss 
J. RODGE Rs “ti those wetienion who may honour him with 
their commands to fully understand, that from his System of 
Mathematical Cutting, the most perfect fit possible may be relied 
on, ax Well as a close attention to the present Fashion, togeth 
J 








with the st West of England Cloths. In fact, J + having 
given | rto such general satisfaction, will have no objection 
to rec any Suit back that should not please in every respect. 


No Clothes kept ready made, but a Suit made in a few hours, 
if required.—Terms, C ash upon delivery. 
N.B. Ladies and Gentlemen addressing a line, POST PAID, 
can be waite spon with Patterns, if within Five Miles. 
*e* Rodgers, Tailor, 5, City-road, near Finsvury-square, 
London. - 





On the 22nd NEXT MONTH (January), 
+. ° - A 

FFICIAL.—By Authority of Parliament, the 
Second Glasgow Lottery will be drawn at © oopers’ Hall, 
in the City of London, on Weduesday, the 220d January next. 
fhe Scheme, which may be had gratis at all the Lowery Offces, 
contains Prizes of 

£3,000 

2000 


£15,000 


£1 000 
10, es 0% 






xe. 
The ae of rene Prize may be. received IN MONEY as soon 
: rn, if preferre 








BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIAM! 
LASGOW LOTTERY.—SWIFT "x Co. 


: are authorized by the Commissioners, under the Act of 
Parliament, to issue and se! the Tickets aud Shares of the Second 
Glasgow Lotte "ry to be drawn in London, on Wedne: mes 

he 22nd of NEXT MONTH (January). 

The Scheme contains Prizes of £15,000, £10. 000, £5,000, £3,000, 
£2,000, £1,500, £1,000, Xe., all of which, when "dewauded, will 
be paid in’ Mone y ‘by Swiftand Co. 

SWIFT and Co.'s Offices are— 
No. 19. Corw 
y Regeu 
No Haymarket, corner of Coventry Street. 
fn the late GLASGOW LOTTERY, Swift and Co. sold in 
Shares a large portion of the Cipital Prizes, and paid the money 
for them on demand, viz. one ot the three £10,000 Prizes, the only 
£2000 Prize, and many others of smaller value. 


OOkK- BUYERS S will save 50 per c ent. by 
purchasing from WELSH’S MONTHLY LIST of unpre- 
cedentediy CHEAP BOOKS, which will be regalarly forwarded, 
opens, to, any Lady or Gentlemau favouring the Pub: 
James J, Welsh, No. 6, Regent-street, Pal! Mall. 

















5 Cire us, Ovxford-street 





the Termination of the Niger, 


In Quarto, handsomely bound, gilt edges, price One Guinea, 


THE NORTHERN TOURIST, 


A GAGE D’AMITIE 


ror 1834; 


Containing Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, &c. in Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, 


with Descriptions in English, French, and German. 


This volume of native scenery should kindle love of country in the hearts of ¢ 
Admit it—a cheerful visitant—to the d 


an Englishavan may look with pride. 
you of your country; and in the mirth and gaiety of the New Year, 


” Ligeed ae would do well to arm himself with this volume, as a shield a 
wh sp dice him against the yet more lovely landse apes of his u 
cheapest, and, to all rational purposes, the best of th 
¢ magnificent illustrations of the tranquil lakes, wi 
mountain-top turns, the sweet streams, the gushing waterfalls, the baronial mansions, aud t 








once t 
commendations for 





(Bach Lansuage a separate Edition.) 
f 


1: itisa faithful transcript of * father-land,’ on which 
tic hearth: in the Christavas festival, it will speak to 
it will remind you ** ’ris YOUR COUNTRY STILL.” 


t the exaggerated admiration of foreign scenes, 
land.”—The Allas. 

Annuals; and the Publishers deserve the warmest 
heir roc A and woody accot agg nee the org 
ancient towns of the Cc 
















The Engravings are equal to the very best in the other Annuals, and are seventy-three ia ‘woaat, though the won 4 pom 


quarto, is published at a guinea.”—Manchester Times. 


Uniform in size with Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, and to be completed in about Eight Monthly Volumes, price 58. each, 
handsomely bound in cloth, Vol. 1. of a new, cheap, aud elegant edition of 


THE WORKS OF HANNAH MORE; 
WITH NOTES, AND A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 


N.B. Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had of all Booksellers, 


TO STUDENTS, SCHOOLMASTERS, &c. 





Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary 
E. 


HENDERSON, Doct. Philos. 


TUART’S COMMENTARY ON THE HEBREWS. 
By the Rev. MOSES STUART, 


M.A. 
at Andover, United States; republished under the care of 
1 vol, 8vo. 14s, cloth. 


“« Mr. Stuart is a thorough biblical scholar, and has laid every denomination of Christians uudet great obligations.” —Methodist’s 


Megazine. 


The REV. W. TROLLOPE’S IMPROVED WALKER’S KEY 


to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Sc ripture Proper Names. 
8vo. price 4s. uniform with Fishers improved edition of WALKER’S PRONOUNCIN 
Ir. Trollope’ s Notes and Explanations make this usefal book still more useful and generally pomnenne a4 to ~~ 9 and to 
whose education has not been classical.” — British Magazine, 


Schoolmasters, &e. 






perse 





A new and improved ey ato | aeons for 


CTION 





“This is a work of great acknowledzed utility, not only to students, but to all heads of families who are accustome: pd to read the 


Scriptures at domestic worship ; 
deliver discourses founded upen them, 
mended to general attention.”"—Methodist’s Magazine, 


This day is published, a new edition, with 26 Pilates engraved 
by Landseer, + BVO. BOS. 
EN and PE. NC IL SKETCHES of INDIA. 
Being a Journal of a Tour in that Country. 
By Capt. MUNDY, Lord Combermere. 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree ‘te 


h ODERN V oY AGES and DISC O- 
VERIES; 
Parry’s Four Cen to the North Pole. 
With 13 Plates. 5 pocket vols. 205. 
It. 
Franklin’s Two Journies to the Polar Sea. 
4 pocket vols. 24 Plates, 20s, 
III. 
Denham's and Clapperton’s African Disco- 
veries. 4 pocket vols. with 12 Plates, 20s. 
Iv. 
Travels in Africa, and Discovery of 
3 vols. 15s. 























Lander’s 


Vv. 
Sir Francis Head’s Rough Notes across the 
Pampas, aud among the Andes. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
VI. 
Sir George Head's Forest Scenes and Adven- 


tures in the Wilds of America, 6d 
John Marray, Alvemarle- street. 


MRS. RUNDELL’S ECONOMICAL COOKERY FOR 
FAMILIES. 
This day is published, a new edition, bieng the 57th, revised 
throughout, with — Additions, iu small 6vo, with lo 
Plates, price ouly 7s. 


NEW SY ‘S TEM of DOMESTIC 
COOKERY, ay SE upwards of 1100 valuable Re- 
ceipts, ee the following x heads: — 
1. Fish, 9. Sweetmeats, Preserves, &c. 
Meats. 10, Cakes and Bread. 
Poultry and Game. 11. Home Brevery and Wines. 
4. Soups and Gravies. 12. Dairy and Poultry Yard. 
5. Sauces, Pickies, Ac. + Cookery for the Poor and 
| 6. Pastry, Paddings, Xe. . 
| 7. French Cookery. cellaneous Receipts, and 
| 8. Vegetables. Directions for Servants. 
To which is prefixed an ‘ Essay on Domestic E 
Household Management,’ comprising many plain eipts and 
practical [nstrections, which will be found partic larly useful to 
the Mistress ot - umily. 
Wri 




















N BY A LADY FOR HER DAUGHTERS 

“This is lly one of the most practically useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject. The Lady who has written 
it has not studied how form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with economy; she has given 
her directions ina plain, sensible manner, that eversbody can 
understand, and these are not confined merely to cookery, but 
are exte nded to a variety of objects in use in Families, by which 
means the utility of the book is very much increased indeed.” — 
British Critic. 

“OF this truly useful book, upwards of One Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand Comes Wave been -robably ne other work 
on the subject was ever so well rece A one of the 
oldest of its class, the Constant attention Wwhie h been paid to 
the improvement "of cach succeeding Edition, and the numerous 
additions made to it from time to time, enable this work to retain 
its pre-eminence, Whilst the low price at which it is sold makes 
it accessible to the means of every one.—The bare fact of tie 
1 of copies sold must be a sufficient proof of its excellence 
ood housewives, without any recommendation from us ; 
it is, in facta book indispensable to every well-regulated kitchen. 
A new chapter on Frencu Cookery seems particularly to merit 
atiention.”—Leeds Mercury 

























Loudon : 2 FISHE R, SON, and Co,; OLIVER & BoYD, 


| information is imparted, 


and especially to those whose office it is to read the Scriptures in publLe congregations, and to 
It is considerably improved by the learned Editor, and may be 


be safely and strongly recom- 


And OL AP "HANT, | 


Edinburgh ; and WAKEMAN, Dublin. 





This day is published, 2nd edit. with Frontispiece, 5s. 


L&T RS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT, By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Also, a new edit. in 1 vol. 


Letters on Natural Magic. 
Sir Waker Scott by Sir David Brewster. 
Murray, Albemarie-street. 

POPULAR BIOGKAPHIES. 
Lately published, neatly printed and illustrated, 5s. each vol, 


L_JFES NELSON. By Rosert Sourney. 
2. 


royal Ismo, with 80 Wood-cuts, 5s. 
Addressed to 








Alexander the Great. 





3. ——— Buonaparte. 2 vols. 

4. ——— Columbus. By the Author of ‘ The 
Sketch Book.’ 

5. ———— Companions of Columbus. By the 
Same. 

6. ——— Peterthe Great. ByJ. Barrow, Esq. 

7. ——— Bruce the Traveller. 

8. ——— Sir Isaac Newton. By Dr. Brewster. 

_ John Murray, Albemarle-street. se 

POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 
Lately published, — 
YHE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. 


3rd edition, crown sve, I5s. 
Il. 
Gleanings in Natural History. 
Jesse, Esq. 2ud edit, Crown vo. 10s, 6d. 
III. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. With Plates. 
3 vols. 8vo. Vol. 1. 15s. Vol. Il. 12s. Vol. IIL. 20s, 
IV. 
Sir Humphry Davy, Salmonia; or, 
Fly Fishing. 3rd edit. Small Svo, 12s. 
v. 
— Consolations in Travel. 


By Edward 
Vol. IL, in the press, 
Days of 


3rd edit. 





Small vo. 6s. 
Vi. 

Natural History of Insects, with Illustrations. 

Royal Isme. 5s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTCRIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

YNGLAND. Fourth edition, in 2 vols. 
2mo. 165. 

France. A new edition, 2 vols. 16s. 

Spain, on the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tories of France and England. By Mrs. Calleott. 2 vols. i6s. 

“ These works are constructed on a plan which is novel, and, 
we think, well chosen. ‘They are divided into chapters, and at 
the end of each is subjoined a conversation suggested by 
the matter ef the pr ing text. By this arrangement a con- 
secutive narrative is kept up, while, at the same time, every 
thing interesting counecied with each reign is made the subject 
of discussion and examination: thus much valuable and re 

without disturbing the papengen She 

perplexing the progressive steps of the history.—We are glad to 
find that these excelicnt lithe Histories are deservedly popular ; 
they cannot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for the 
perusal of youth, while readers of more advanced age may find 
in their pages much that is novel and entertaining.”—Journat 















John Merray, Albemarle-street. 





of Education. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 











THE ATHENAUM. 











published, 2s. 
AD: AME. V ESTRIS S’S ‘oo POPULAR 
SONGS in the ‘ Beulah Spa 
° By the Margin of fair Zurich’ 's Waters’; and 
17 make him speak out 
od s. c happell, 50, Ne Ww Bond- street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ NAUFRAGUS.’ 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 7 


JZ ABA: or the BLACK DEATH. 


A POEM OF THE SEA. 
By the Author of * Naufragus.’ 
Whitaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


mse" day is published, in 18mo. 


G ©oL DP SN Tt 
ZSCHOKKE. 


By 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


This day is published, the 3rd ert. in 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY; contain- 
ing the principal facts of the Science, arranged in the 

Order in which they are discussed and illustrated in the Lectures 

at the Roval [nstitation of Great Britain, 

By WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, FRI. Prof, Chem. R. 1. &c. 
Join Murray, Albemarile-street. 





A L. 


Just published, 18mo. boards, a. 
ACCOLTA DI FAVOLE, SCELTE FRA 
QUEELE DI PIGNOTTI, &c. 
London: Dulau and Co. Soho-square; P. Rolandi, Berners- 
street; Bossange, Barthes, and Lowell, Great — 


This day is published, 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s, sewe 
PERE SCELTE dell’ abate PIE i RO 
METASTASIO da ROMUALDO ZOTTI. Quarta Edizione, 
Revista da GUIDO SORELLI. 
London: Dulau and Co. Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co, Ave 
Maria-lane; J. Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and J. Booker, 
New Bon Bond- street. 
Just published, i in 8vo. ». price, “bound, 
ENOIR'S LOGOGRAPHIC 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK, 
corrected and considerably improved, 
Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulaw and Co Co. — Booksellers, 37,8 7, Soho-square. 


“EMBLE- 


Seventh edit. 





» price 5s. 12mo, bound, 

T HE: OR ET ic! AL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUA wherein the 

re systematically laid down, and the principal difficulties 

ed according to Oe decisions of we Freach Academy. 

By M. DE LEVIZA 
erous ¢ Lui additions, and 
imp preme nts, 





exp 


Twenticth edition, with “ 








Be J. 
London: Dulau and Co. 
Ave Maria-lane ‘ 
and Co. Stationers’- re all-court ; 
noster- row: J.C umming, Dublir 





‘o. Paternoster-row : 
Baldwin and Crac 
rid Oliver Boyd, 





rk, Pater- 
linburgh. 





Just publiched, in 12mo. price, bound, 
RUMEK’S KEY to the FRENCH 
TONGUE. New edition, revised and corrected by 
L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 
Dulan and Co, 37, Soho-square ; 
& Edwards, Ave Maria-ianc. 





Whittaker & Co., and Poole 


Just published, in 12m0. price, bound, 4s. 
N NCH and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR upon a METHODICAL PLAN, with 
copious Exercises on Orthography, Syntax, and Punctuation, 
extracted from the best Authors, and disposi d in accordance wita 
the Rules, By NOEL and CHAPSAL. 

A work placed among the class-hooks i the Roval Conneil of 
the Universitv of Paris. Translated from the Parisian Edition, 
and adapted to the Use of oe English Students. 

RAC. 


Soho-square. 








3 H 
Dutau and Ce 





REV. Ww. S. GILLY’S MEMOIR OF N 
This day is sian = hs small Svo, with a Map, price 6s. in 
3rd edition of 


»t 
MEMOIR. "of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
Protestauts of "Daup hine 4 a My wer au vs e Primitive Christians 
of Gaul. By W GILLY, D.bD. 
Prebendary of ah and hee of Norham. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 














This day is parines, price 18s. in | cloth boards, _ First Volume, 


(contaming the Four Gospels, ) 
W ith a Com- 


HE NEW TESTAMENT. 


mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use of 
Families. 
By the Rev. CHARI GIRDLESTONE, M.A, 
icar of Se » Staflordshire. 

Tn this Edition of the New" Testament it has been the chief 
object _of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for 
daily Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the explanatory and pract matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so as 
to demay dof the reader no Previous study or attention, 

Printed for J. G. aud F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Cuurchyard, and 
Waterioo-piace, Pall Mall. 

*4* This Work may be also had in Half Volumes, price 9s, 
each; ; it is also publishing in Numbers, at 6d. each. 

REV. G. TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 

OF THE BIBLE, IN ONE VOLUME, 

On the 10th was published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. bds, 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD 

and NEW TESTAMENTS, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be read 
as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorized ‘Traus- 
lation, With Select Noies, Indexes, and a Table, dividing the 

Sacred Veiwe into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton, 

Printed for J. G. and « Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 

The New Testement may be had separately, 
Price 6s. in boards. 

#,* The larger Edition of the ‘ Arrangement,’ containing a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in 4 volumes, price 4l. 
in boards ; or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2/, each, 




















NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN HARRIS, 

Corner of St. Panl’s Churchyard. 


HE LITTLE LIBRARY ; comprising in 
a Series of small Volumes wniferaty printed, a familiar 
Introduction to various Branches of Useful Knowledge, 
The volumes are connected by a general ‘Ville, as belonging to 
* The Little Library.’ but are separately complete, and not pu- 
merically arranged. 


Just published, 13th and 14th Volumes, 


NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRUPEDS. 
By Frederic Shoberl. With Ulustrations from Drawings by 
‘Thomas Landseer; the subjects ou steel etched by himself. 

To those who cannot enjoy the advantages of the ocular exa- 
mination of animals, the best compensation is furnished by books 
containing spirited aud faithful delineations and accurate de- 
scriptions. To this merit the work here announced lays claim. 
Not aspiring to the dignity of a complete system of Natural 
History, it profe sses only to exhibit a selection of the more re- 
markable individuals of the quadreped tribes. ‘The illustrations 
are from drawings, taken almost all of them from living speci- 
mens, by an artist justly celebrated for the spirit, vigour, and 
fidelity, of his animal! portraitures. 








Price 4s. each volume, half bound. 
The preceding volumes of ¢ The Little Library.’ 
1. The Mine. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, 


Ongar. With 16 E. ngravings, and a Mineralogical Table. Fourth 
Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 





2. The Ship. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylor, 
Author of ‘The Mine” Xe. Illustrated with 16 Engravings. 
Third Edition, Price 2s, 6d. 

3. The Forest; or, Rambles in the Woodland. 
Ry “Fell rys Taylor, Author of Parlour Commentaries.’ With 
36 lilustrations. Second Edition. Price 3s. 64. 


4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 
scribed, By the Author of ‘ Wars of the Jews.’ With Twelve 
Engravings. Price 3s. 6d. 


5. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 


don described, By the Author of * Public Buildings of Westmin- 
ster.’ With 12 Engraviugs. Price 3s. 6d. 








6. The Garden; or, Fami 
the Laying out and Management 
Edition, Nilustrated with 12 Engra 
month, and numerous Woode 
the Flowers coloured, 4s. 6d. 


Instructions for 
fa Flower Garden, Second 
rs, one for cach 
phua; oF with 








(care Idi. 





7. Bible Mlustrations; or. a Description of 
Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and especially Ex- 
planatery ef the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Bourne Hail 
Deaper, Author of * 5« ripture Stories,’ | u Creation,’ 
&c. With Illustrations, price 4s. 






Sccoud Edit 
8. The Farm, anew Account of Rural Toils, 
and Produce, By Jeflerss Taylor, Author of ‘ The Forest,’ Xc. 
Iliustrated with 8 Engravings and 20 Wood-cuts. Price 4s. 

The Engravings represent the foliowing Conutry Scenes: The 
Farm He the Farm Yard, the Dairy Loterior, the Country 
Market, Paying - Men on Saturday Night, Stacking Hay, the 
Harvest Dinner, the Reut Day, Xe. 





The Wood Engravings iNustrate the form and character of the 
ditierent sorts ot grain, XC own on farm lin !s. 








OSen, Pigs, ) a 
—the Corn Hatvest—Threshing and Dressing Corn—Potato 
Crops, &c. 

This little book is not intended asa complete explanation of 
the theory and practice of agriculture, butas a liithe manual for 
the service of our young friends who may reside ia the country, 
and take an interest ia the observation of rural labours, 





9. English Sports and Pastimes, from the 
Ancient Chronicles. By J. Aspin. Hlustrated with 12 Eugravings. 
rice 4s. 

Extract from Contents: Ancient Britons—Druidical Rites— 
Arms and War Chariots of the Hiritons—Boats—Costume Saxons 
—Domestic Habits—Ordeals—W itches 
cises—Armour and Arms—Foriresses—Shi 
Arr Armour and Weapons of War—Fie Ma 
—Splendour of the Court— Pag Coronation s—king g’s 
Champion—Household Furuitare—Meals—Tournaments—1 Hung 
—Knights of the Round Table—Ganies with the Balls—Mum- 
mings, Tumblers, &c. Xe. 


10. The British Story, briefly told, from early 
times to the present period. FE ‘mbellished with 34 Portraits re- 
presenting the Sovereigns in their proper costumes, accompanied 

with a Poetical Chronology: and 6 Engravings on Sieel, illus- 
trative of British History. Price 4s. 


. ° ~ 
11. The French History, briefly told. Em- 
beliished with full-iength Portraits, from authentic sources, of 
Thirty-four of the Sovereigns of France, in their proper c Sy 
accompanied with a Poetical Chronology: also 4 Engravings, 
illustrative of importantevents of French History. Price 4s. 








The Engli sh 












. The Ocean: a Description of the Won- 
al and Important Products of the Sea. Hlustrated with Thirty- 
six Engravings on wood aud Four on steel. Price 3s. 6d. haif- 
bound, square 16mo. 

Extract from Contents; Appearances of the Sea—Boliom of 






the Sea—Cochlea—Cod_ Fishery—Coral—Depth and Density of 
the Sea—Diving-Beli—Extent of the Occan—Fishes distinguished 
—Fishes described—Floating Islands—Icy Seas—Insects of the 





Sea—Luminousness of the Sea—Saitness of the Sea—Sea Flowers 
—Causes of Shipwrecks—Sponge—Tides—Sliells—W aterspouts— 
Whale Fishery, Whirlpools, ac. &c. 


Sold also by 


Mr. John Cumming, Dublin; Messrs. Mogery & Sons, Derby’ ; 
Messrs. Banks & Co., Manchester; Mr. W. Wilson, Edinburgh? 
and the principal Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 














— E CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUTH, 
a few days, beautifully embellished and bound, 
rpue STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
sites from the German.) i 
With 17 Wood. agg cen Beeps 
i engrave. in the first style of 
ae ne pencil of Harvey ao Am, from the 
London : ingham Wilson, 68, Royal Exch: 
Of whom may be had, with 35 ‘mastraien of Sovereigns 
7 
Rhymes for Youthful Historians ; 3 designed 
to assist the Memory in retaining the most i 
History. The 3rd edition, iemeawed., price 2 —_— etnies 
On wee, the isth of December will b blis i 
é. 88. illustrated in the same manner A MTtal shed, Price 
OEMS. By SAMUEL ROGERS, Es 
c emeniinnthe ‘Pleasures of Memory,’ ‘ Human Life,’ rh 
adell, Strand; and E loxon, Dover- -street, 
Just pablished, in foolscap Svo, i usirated, price. 8s. extra ek cloth, 
LYMPIA MOR AT A. Her Times, Life, 
and Writings, arranged f Cc 
po itings, anged from Contemporary and other 
By the Author of Selwyn,’ ‘ Tales of the Moors »’ &e, 
Smith, Eider, and C ‘o. Cornhil 


Just received, price 3s. Gd. each, Paris L. to Vi IL. 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT “GAL. 
LERY of DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS, containing 
the following Portraits :— 

No, 1, Charles Carroil No. 4. Daniel fo Tom 
‘Thomas Macdonongh Heury Clay aati 
Samuel L. Mitchell 

2. Israel Putnam 
Audrew Jackson 
Miss Sedgwick 

3. Johw Marshall 


Williaa, Moultrie 
5. Alexander Macomb 
oe] R. Poinsett 
Joel Barlow 
6. Anthony Wayne 
Lewis Cass Edward Livingston 
William Wirt John Trambull, 
London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 
RAMSEY’S HUTTON’S MATHEM — 
In a very large volume Svo. price only 15s. in boards, 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS; com- 
posed for the use of the Royal Military Academy, By 
CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D., F.R.S., late Professor of Mathe- 
matics in that Institution. k edition, entirely remodelled 
by WILLIAM RAMSEY, B.A,, nity College, Cambridge, 
London: Printed for T. and 1 r, No. 73, Cheapside ; R, 
Gridin, Glasgow ; aud John Cummi Dublin 


es hm D’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
ce 2s. in boards, or 2s. Gd. bound, 


HE Pre GAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those whe are _ ashamed of Economy 
By Mrs. CHILD, Anthor of * The Mother's Book, , 
*Gor’s Own Book,’ &e 
The 10th Ecition, newsy arranged by the author, to which is 
added, Hints to Perseus of Moderate Fortune, &c. This little 
work is re printed and published at the suggestion of a highiy 
distinzaished member of the Society for the Diflusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
Loudou: Printed for T. and T. 
ili 3; and R. Gritin aud C 


















- Teeg, Cheapside ; N. Hailes, 
» Gli IsOW. 








MEADOWS’ NUGENT’S DICTIONARY, 
In one thick vol. Jomo. the Gih edition, aap 7 in cloth beards, 
or bound aud lettered, 
yj BAnos S’ NEW FRE Ne Ti and ENG- 
LISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, on the basis of 
Nogeot’s, with many new words in general use, in ‘Two Parts: 
French and Engiish—Engtish and French; exhibiting the Pro- 
nunciation of tie Fret in pure English sonads, the Parts of 
Speech, Gend Nouns, regulor and irregular Conju- 
gation of Verbs, and Accent of English Words, To which is 


pretived, Principles of French Pronunciation, aud au Absidged 
Grammar. 
By 









- MEADOWS, M.A. of the University of Paris, 
Londou: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, Cheapside; R. Griffin 
and ¢ o. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Duvlin, 


DR. HARRIS’S DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, in oak i embellished with 
150 cuts, price 7s. 6d. iu bis. +, OF 10s. 6d. in Turkey morocco, of 
DICTIONARY of the NATURAL 
HISTORY of the BIBLE, or a Description of all the 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Re priles, and Iusects, Trees, Piants, 
Flowers, Guns, and Precious Stones mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures, Coilected trom the best nora nd alphabetically 
arranged, by THADDEUS MASON HA Ss, D. A new 
edition, With corrections and considerable additions, : JOSIAH 
CONDER. 
London: Printed for T. afd T. Tegg, 73. Cheapside; R. 
Gridin and Co. Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 














Just published, in eecar sve, price 4s. 6d. the Sixth and con- 


nding Part of 
HE BYRON GALLERY. A Series of 


Historical Embellishments to illustrate the Poetical Works 
of Lord Byron. Engraved in the bighest style of Art, from 
Drawings aud Paintings by the most celebrated Artisis, and 
adapted, by their size — exceilence, to embellish every edition 
of Lord Byrou’s Wor 

A limited namber a Proofs have been taken on royal 4to. 
price, ou plain paper, 6s.; India, 7s. 6d.; India before the 
letters, 10s. Gd. 

Complete sets of the Svo. Proofs may now be had, beautifully 
bound in moroces, price I. 16s.; half-bound morocco, price 
1. tis. 6d. Forming an eleg gant and appropriate volume for the 
Drawing-room Table, er Libr 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





In crown 8vo. price 12s. in oe oe uniform with * Ritson,’ 


NHRIST MAS Cc AROLS, ANCIENT and 





MODERN, inclading abe oyrd gooster in the West of 
nd, and i Airs to whie ng. Ineluding also 
MENS of FRENCH PROVINCIAL CAROLS, with an 





PE 

‘Testdonien and Notes. 
By WIL “re SANDYS, F.A.S. 
Al lately published, 
With an Introduction by the same Author, price 4s. 6d. in cloth 
boards, 
Specimens of Macaronic Poetry. 

Printed for Richard Beckley, 421, Piccadilly ; and sold by 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hall-court. 


Also, just ready, 
Beckley’s Catalogue of French and English 
Books, for 18: 3s 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





863 








—— 
eS 


* PLEASURES of MEMORY ;? consisting of 56 Engravings 
Stothard, most exquisitely engraved.—Proots, 
12s, 6d.; India Proofs, 3/. 13s. 6d.; beiore 


Now ready, 
TT PROOF PLATES to ROGERS 


after Turner and 

in portfolio, 2. 

Net dO Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pail Mall. 

may be had the Proof Mlustrations to‘ Italy,’ by Mr. 
the same prices as the above Work. 

Just published, price 3. 
HE USURER, or,the DE PART ED NOT 
DEFUNCT, A Comedy, in Five Acts. 

Prtesed and sold for the Author, by Av fred Robins, 29, Tavis- 

tock-street. © ( eR garden ; also of Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 

Miller, Heurietta-street; and T. Gritliths, 13, 

street, Strand. 


of whom 
Rogers, at 

















Ina a few days ae be published, price i6s. howe and gilt, "with 
Arms at the head of each Peerage, 

HARPE’S PRESENT PEER RAGE of the 

BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1834, IN ONE VOLUME; to 

which is prefixed, a New and Comprehensive List of the Mar- 
riages of Commoners with the Daughters of the Nobility. 

Published by John Andrews; John Hatchard and Son; Simp- 

kinand Marshall; N. Hailes; and John Sharpe. 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 
In one volume, splendidly illustrated, 
Tae PILGRIMS of the RHINE. 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 








Il. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1834, 
Corrected to the present Date. 
Ill. 
small volume, 
THE L ANGUAGE OF FLOWERS; 
With mien” coloured Plates. 


MR. 


cECIL H ¥ D E; 
A Novel. In 2 vols. 
v. 
In 3 vols, 
BARNA D § T O N; 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 
NEW WORKS KY JOHN GALT, FS@ 


Messrs. Cochr wp and M'Crone have just published the following, 
by the above distinguished Author: 


G TORIES OF THE STUDY. 
i= fn 3 vols, - BVO. JIS. 6d. be 
2» MR. GALT’S AU’ ORLIOGRAPHY, 





vols. 8vo. with beautifel original Portrait. 
3. POETIC AL WORKS OF JOEN GALT, 
Jne thin Svo. vol. 5s, morovey cloth. 
11, Wate: — place, Pall Mall. 


Esa. 


a few days will be publish d, price Is. Od. 
pur. “THAN D- BOOK of G: LRDENING, 
in Principle and Practice; for the Use of Schools and 
he request of J.S. Meuteath, Esq. 
/ RENNIE, M.A. 
Author of the ¢ Alplra bets of Br im and Gardening.’ 
Published by Orr and Smith, Pateraoster-row. 


Seif-instruction, Written at 
Closeburu Hall, Dumfriessi 





by 





MIRTH FOR CHRISTMAS CONSUMPTION, 


Jast published, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 2s. 6d. coloured, Part 2 of 


PEEP into ALFRED CROWQUILL’S 
FOLIO; containing four Sheets of Pictorial Paus and 
Comic Character, most humorously delineated: intended as 
Morsels of Mirth for Christmas Consumption. 
Efiingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
*,* A few Copies of Part L are stillon sale. 


MP: HANNAH MORE’S WORKS. 
nee printed in eleven volumes, post 8vo. 
Printed for T, Cadell, Strand ; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
Mr. Cadell begs to inform the Public that he is the sole pro- 

prietor of Mrs. H. More’s Works, and that no compicte edition 

“ can be published by any other person. 

ant As \s above may also be had any one of the Pieces separate ty. 


‘his day is published, by Simpkin and Marshall, 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL RAMBLER; or, 
the Observations and Adventures of a Pedestrian Tourist 
ugh France taly. 
aius, in an Appendix, ample Catalogues of the 
poe state of the most celebrated collections of Paintings in 
the differeut galleries, palaces, &c. of Italy. 








Just published, price 4s, boards 
HYMED PLEA FOR TOLERANCE.” 
» “* This is not of the common order of poetry. The dia- 
lozues display an excellent spirit, clear and liberal views, and 
With scholar-like polish, poetical talent of that mauly and robust 
texture which is becoming precious in proportion to its rarity.”— 
=a Magazine. 

“We hold that we confer very high praise, when we say, that 
with this book in our hands, at times we ac tually thought we 
The, perusing the polished verses of the Bard of “Twickenham, 

Were are couplets in the poem that will, or ought to, become 
aphorisms, and that when once read cannot be forgotten. The 
verses, indeed, display wonderful powers of condensation.’— 
Metropolitan 





—_________—*Fedward Moxon, Dover-street. 
a published, in 2 vols. avo. price 28 lustrated with a large 
ap of Australia, by Arrowsmith, » Fossils, Landscapes, 
and scoutifally- -coloure d Plates of ‘Birds, ke. the’ $ ecoud Edi- 








tion 
NARRATIVE of TWO EXPEDITIONS 
into the INTERIOR of SOUTHERN AUSTRA . 
lace by order of Government during the Years 1825 — 
1831; with Observations on the Soil, Climate, and general 
sources of the Colony of New South w ales; a ‘dese ription of the 
country that was explored, and of the several streams that were 
Snore’ : also, an Account of the singular Aboriginal Inhabi- 
om, interspersed with numerous interesting Anecdotes; the 
3 by Pra — most valuable and general Information. 
v¥ CAPT. CHAR URT, 39th Regt., FLLS. and F.RG.S, 











“ r 
aa fullest a = 4 yet furnished of Australia is that given by 
turt; the perusal of whose highly interes! 
iy 
we mos! strenuously recommend,’ —% -ofsman, sameed 


Smith, Elder and Co, Cornhill, 








>ublished this day, pric e 
IR W ALTER SCOTT'S. POETRY, 
Vol. VIUL.,,with Introduction, various Readings, and 
copious Notes. 

This volume contains THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
other Poems, aud is illustrated by Turner’s Views of 
Katrine and Loch Achray. 

Printed for R. ycadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co, 
ce. © have also just published, 

- Vol. 36 ‘of the New Issue of the Waverley 
m3 sad 

2. Waverley Novels. New edition. 45 vols. 

3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. New edition. 





Vol. IX. of the Poetry, containing Rokeby, 
and Don Roderick, will appear on I+t Jauvary. 
NEW WORK BY MR. PICKEN. 

Just ready, ™ 3 vols. post svo, 
. , 
H E BLACK WA r C Hz 

By the Author of * The Dominie’s Lega ~~ 

Richard Bentley, New Burliagton-sire 
gents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Dradfate, 

for + iectand, Mr. Johu Cumming, Dublin, 






Edinburgh ; 


Just ready, in 2 vols. svo. with nune ns Piates, ~ 
A RESIDENCE IN THE 
Vy EST INDIES and AMERICA 


By LIEUT. = OL, 
Richard Bentley, New Cheha 
Agents for Scotland, tang Bell and Bradtute, E 
for Tecseed. Mr. John Cumming, Dubiin. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New “Burlington-street. 


G. 8 3 vols, post 8¥0, ETON: 









cdinburgh ; 


ALE M DL 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY, 
By the Author of * Brambletye House,’ Xc. 
2. 
NAVAL ADVENTURES. 
By Lieut. Bowers, R.N. 


Comprising a Narrative of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
TREVELY AN. 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life. 





3 vols. 


4. 
The Third and Fourth re! e ron n 
INDI 


THE EAST IIA SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE is 4A 
T H E H E “A DSMA Nz 


3y the Author of * The Spy,’ Xe. 1 
* Cooper here puts forth greater ability than in any of those 
fictions where he vas confined himself to the land. The deserip- 
tion of the storm on Lake Leman is in the author’s finest vein. 
Atlus. 
** And almost surpasses ‘ The Pilot’ in awful maguiticence.— 
New Monthly. 





6. 
Edition, tn —_ avo. with i“ rr 
) RACE Al LPOLE 
TO SIR HOR ACE M ANN, 
Now first published, Edited by Lord Dover, who has added 
Notes and a Memoir of Walpole. 


7. 
THE HEIRESS. 3 vols. 
“ We have been pleased with the snatches of wit, the sarcastic 
sallies, and the passionate eloquence of these volumes,’ — 
Atheneun. 


8. 
BNGLASD AND AMERICA. 
In 2 vols. 8v0. price 18s. 
* An important and interesting work in every point of view.” 
—NSypectater. 
EXCURSIONS IN NE AW SOUT $ WALES 
ln the Years 1830-31-32 
By Lieut. Breton, i vol. vo, ae Plates. 
This work will be sought after by every mau intending to 
leave his father-laud, mae by all who hav e relations in that remote 
ars the globe.”—Naval and Military Gaz. 


Se 
LETTE 





, &e. 








c HRISTMA AS Pr RESE NTS AND NE W YEAR'S GifTs, 
Complete in 1 volume, "neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
printed uniformly with the Wavericy Noveis, 

E N E A R 


A M. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham.’ 
To — be: amet to this Edition only, the FRAGME it ofa 
EDY, by the Author, forming the auth Vol. of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Publishing Monthly. 

“ This publication must ensure a prodigions success, for it is 
wonderfully convenient, and wonderfully cheap. We have see 
ho work more attractive, inevery way, than the Standard Novels.” 
— Literary Gazette. 

“We cannot sufticiently applaud a design that gives us the 
best standard works of fiction, at the cheapest rate, and in the 
most elegant form,” —Allas, 

“We know of no recent work that deserves so hearty an en- 
couragement from the great body of English re aders.””-— 
Athenaum, 

Ike following Works have already appeared— 
|VOL. 





VOL 

. The Pilot. 

. Caleb Williams. 

The Spy. 

bg yn us of Warsaw. 

St. Ler 

6. Last as ae Mohicans. 2 

Zand 8. Scottish Chieis, 25. Emma. 

9. Frankenstein, and Ghost- | 25, Simple Story, 
Seer, Vol. and Art. 

10. Edgar Hantly, and: ae 27. Mansfield Park, 
sion of Ghost-Sce 20. North ‘r Abbey, and 

11. Hongarian Brother 

12 and 13. Canterbury Tales, 

«© Pioneers. 

elf-Control. 

Discipline, 


18 and 19. Pastor’s Fire-side. 
20. Lionel Lincoln, 









nse and Sensibility. 
. Corinne. 


and Nature 





Hon. 
29. The Smugeler. 
30. Pride and Prejudice. 
31. Stories of Waterloo, 
32. Hanchback of Notre-Dame. 
33. The Borderers 
Val. 35. to be published B . January next, will contain 
MAXWELL. By Turoporr Hook, Ese. 
Author of * The Parson’s Daughter.’ 
#,* Each Volume may be had separately, price 6s, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-sireet, 




















On the Ist of January nest will be published, the First Number 


of a New Series of the 
EVUE des DEUX MONDES: a French 






» and Foreign Review-Magazine. Published in Paris 

| London twice Subscriptions received at J. B. 
iilliere’s, Foreiz 219, Recent-street, at the fol- 
lowing rate for the ; dix Months, 1/. 6s»; Three 


Months, 5s. 
Works just published, . 
Dumas (A.). Imp ressious de Voyages, Vol. 
fs aris. 7%. Gd 
* The Secc oud Volume will shortly appear. 
Ahasverus. In-8. Fig. Paris. 7s.6d. 


1 Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, London, 


ler. in-8. 
* 
Quite t. 
J.B. Bailliére, Foreig: 
MISS EDGEWORTH'sS TALES AND NOVELS COMPLETE, 
With superb Embellishments, in 18 vols. 
7 HE ‘rALES and NOVELS 
of MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
Complete in 18 Mout! ily Volume f 5s. each, ‘handsomely bound 
- . water-lined cloth and lettered. The Uiwstrations are drawn by 
. i arvey, and . ‘a ved in the first style of excellence by Cc. 
Goodyear, H. Robinson, Finden, G vodall, Bacon, Eugle- 




















‘his elegant edition corresponds in size and illustration 
with Lord Byron’s Works, and the Wasericy Novels; and cannot 
fail to be a desirable acquisition to all hbraries, A» a present fo 
youth it is uuexceptionable ; and for the drawing-room table no 
set of books can be mere appropriate. 


__Lowdon : Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. 
This day is published, in 1 vo uo. » Gs. boards, 
YADLER’S AR t of POL ITE COR- 


+ RK ESPONDE NCE, ENGLISH and GERMAN, perfected; 
being a Collection of Letters in both Languages, on all familiar 
Subjects; cont Selection of Le rtters from the most 
celebrated Ihriters: ADDISON, CHESTERFIELD, 
JOUNSON, MONTAGUE, POPE, STERNE, LORD 
BYRON, xe. Xe. Models for Commercial Le tters, Drafts, Bills 
of Exchange, Bills of Parcels, and Reevipis, Vocabulary ot Mer- 
cantile Terms, lable of lish Mowey reduced to German Cur- 
rency, for the use of Persons destined to Commerce. Au Appen- 
dix, containing Poems of GOETHE, SCHILLER, BYRON, and 
MOORE, with the best Tre anslations in Verse. The whole ac- 
companied by Explanatory and Grammatical N 

London: A. Schloss, Foreign Book and Printsel ery 109, Strand, 


~ 




















In foolscap 8vo, price 5s. boards, 
q4UROPE; a Political Sketch, and other 
POEMS, By C. 0. APPERLEY. 
“In this litte ban nny we find sue 
Bie a fanitless ear, a 





indications of mental 
n and of language, that 
p, proceed to chal- 
’ -"—Sunday Times, 
** Mr. Apperley writes with much force aud patriotism of this 
Pp “1 condition of the principal nationsof Europe.” —Weekly 
















We aie the impulse which produced this book, and still 

more the spirit of uncompromising honesty which pervades it,”— 

Aberdeen Herald. 
smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill, 

MILLER’S GARDENERS’ DICTION AR Ye 

On the ist of December was published, in demy svo., printed 

entire:y with Type cast expressly for the Work, Price Is., the 


Se cond Number of 
M ILLER'S GARDENERS’ DICTION- 
nent in the various sciences 


ARY, REVISED. 
Hemen, ¢ 
dof in the work. 

Embellished with be u tifully engraved steel plates of plants, 
ferus, agricultural implement *s plaus of gardens, farms, Xc. &ee 
The whole work will be ted within Twelve Mouths. 

Published on the Ist of every month, price Is. 

The Magazine of Botany and Gardening, 
British an foreign, Edited by J. Rennie, M.A. Professor ‘a 
Zoology, K s College, London; assisted by some of the most 
eminent "Rot tists in Europe. 

wh Namber contains Eight Plates of the most Rare and 
Valuable Specimens of Viauts, executed by an Eminent Artist, 
and Coloured from Nature. Also, Sixteen Quarto Pages of Ori- 
ginal Matter, 

The Numbers alrea star ! 
Professor Reunie, ¢ olonel ye 
article ov Botany by Mes, ih ance s Professor Burnett, Sir Wm. 
Jardine, Mr. Janes Monro, M. Adolphe Brongniart, Mr. W. 
. Mr. George Don, Mr. Jesse, Rev. John Fieming, M. 
Mr. Doyle Dr. G, Jobo », Mr. Henry Marshall, 
wn, Mr lin Donaldson, and many others of equal 


By an association of Ge 












« compl 








* conta ain a varicty of articles by 
sor Lindley, a valuable 











ablished by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey, 
1 by all i rokxe Ie rs in Town a and Country. 


Ludgate 


London: 





Hill; 


Gr 


Tales of a Grandfather. 
the ‘Hist ory of Scotland, Ist Series 


and s 
Pablished this da 
WALTER SCOT rs" TALES 
GRANDFATHER, 

Being Stories from 

3 vols. 10s. 6d. 


OF A 





Tales of a Grandlather. 2nd Series. 3 vols. 
10s. 6d. 
3rd Series. 3 vols. 


Tales of a Grandfather. 
10s. 6d 
*,* “This popular Work contains the most comprehensive view 
of Scottish History that has yet appeared. ‘ 
Tales of a Grandfather. Being Stories from 
the History of France. 3 vols, 10s. 6d. 
Printed for RK, Cadell, E dinbur: zh; and Whittaker and Co, 
London. Of whom may be had, 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
6 vols, svo. 


Iter Scott’s 





Poetry. New edition. 


Vols. I 


to VILL. 
3. Waverley Novels. 


ir in 43 vols. 


New edition. Com- 

A new edition. 

New edition. 
5rd edition. 
7. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments. Third 

and Concluding Series, 3 vols, 

8. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 
9. Continuation of the Waverley Novels, in 
6vo, 12mo. and 18mo, to suit former editions in these sizes, 


4. The Cook’s Oracle. 

5. Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. 

G. Stuart's North America. 
2 vols, 

















THE ATHENZEUM. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 
Published for HENRY COLBURN, by R. BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET ; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 

















CHEAP LIBRARY OF IRISH ROMANCE. v. 
_ mace LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
Now publishing Monthly, uniform with Colburn’s Modern Novelists, and on the THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


same plan, handsomely printed in post 8vo. and bound in morocco cloth, price onl 4 
4s. pd volume, ve ” oP ¥| In one handsome vol. Svo. with a new Portrait, from a Drawing by Count D’Orsay 


IRISH NATIONAL TALES. . es 
al J 
By the MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN AUTHORS. Now first collectea.| MR. CARNE’S LETTERS FROM SWITZER. 
That which has already been done for Scottish Natural History, by the / . LAND AND ITALY. 
uniform collection of Sir Walter Scott’s admirable Tales, is here proposed Written during a Residence of Two Years in those Countries. 8vo. 155, 
to be done in behalf of Trish Story, by the re-production, on the much- 


VII. 
approved plan of cheap Monthly Publication, of the most celebrated Works THE INDICATOR AND COMPANION: 


of modern times, illustrative of the manners and peculiarities of the Sister A MISCELLANY FOR THE FIELDS AND THE FIRE-SIDE 
Kingdom. The entire series will not extend beyond Nineteen Volumes ; By LEIGH HUNT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. ‘ 
and the first monthly Set consists of VIII. 
THE NOWLANS. A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE: A Nove, 
By the Author of the ‘ O'Hara Tales.’ In 3 vols. By LADY SCOTT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


N.B. Complete Sets may also be had in Nineteen Volumes. 


IX. 
cs FIELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY OF } ona caition, with considerable Additions, and Twenty-three Plates. 2 vols. 8v0. 3, 





baa A 
ENTERTAINMENT ° _ “One of the most valuable productions ever given to the sporting world; fall of 
A Series of Works from the Pens of Distinguished Officers. individual adventure, and often of the most romantic and perilous kind.”—Courier, 


NOW FIRST COLLFCTED. 3 x. 
This Publication will also be conducted on the same plan as Colburn’s THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER. 
Modern Novelists. A Set will be issued every Month, handsomely printed By J. B. FRASER, Esy., Author of the ‘ Kuzzilbash,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
in post 8vo. and hound in morocco cloth, price only 4s. per volume. _ The English sportsman will not be a little surprised at the spirited description it 
The principles of economy and general convenience which have alreaily suggested, | 5!V€S of Highland sports.”—Sun. 
in several successful instances, the cheap Monthly Publication of works pertaining 


XI. 
to the lighter and more amusing departments of literature, have not yet been called d T T Are \ r y . r 
into operation, in a similar manner, for the benefit of the Army and Navy. his ADV ENTU RES OF - A Y OU NGER SON. 
omission is now about to be rectified by the formation of a collection particularly By CAPTAIN TRELAWNEY, the intimate Friend of Lord Byron. 3 vols. 


suited to the taste and pursuits of the members of the two services, and comprising 


- - : ; - de “e XII. 
the choicest productions of modern times; and the entire series, limited to Twenty - = 
Vaneaen, me oe em it is trusted, such a library of entertainment as will prove a de- THI R D SERI ES OF SAYIN GS AND DOIN GS. 


sirable acquisition for enlivening the social hours of every mess and gun-room at home By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 3 vols. 185. 
or abroad. The First Number contains XIII. 
THE NAVAL OFFICER. MR. GALT’S NEW BRITISH THEATRE. 
By CAPT. MARRYAT, R.N. In 3 vols. In 4 vols, S8vo. 24s. bound. 
N.B. Complete Sets may also be had in Twenty Volumes. XIV. 
Il. THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
On the Ist of December was published, price only 4s. each volume, handsomely HORACE WALPOLE, 


inted in pest Svo. in morocco cloth, a 2 os 
peteted in gust Sve. and beand in meseone cloth With George Montague, Esq., the Hon. W. Conway, Lady Hervey, the Coun 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS of Ailesbury, Hon. G. Hardinge, Mrs. Hannah More, Lady Craven, &c. Four b 
. some vols, Syo. 32s. boards. 
COMPRISING 


XV. 
BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. STORIES FROM FROISSART. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. In 3 vols. By the late BARRY ST. LEGER. Esq. In 3 volumes. 


In publishing Monthly the various Novels of which this Collection will “These stories are connected by prefaces and introductions, the whole illustrated 
sais ee ° oar 2.4: : a oer by most valuable notes, in such a manner as to render them complete histories of 
be formed, it is intended to afford the public an opportunity of obtaining, | the times. We have seldom met with a work which has given us a higher opinion 





at a cost little exceeding one-third of their original prices, some of the | of its author.”—American Quarterly Review. 
most sterling and admired Works of Fiction that have emanated from the XVI. 


pens of living Writers. The copyright of these Works being the sole 





PAUL CLIFFORD. 


roperty of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any »r Collection. - 
property of Mr. € “ urn, they ¢ annat ppear in any other Collection By the Author of « Pelham’ and « Eugene Aram.’ In 3 vols. 18s. 

: Bs Sets alvonty published, and sold sep aentaly : ‘ Paul Clifford’ has been justly pronounced superior to the rest of Mr. Bulwer’s 
TREMAINE and DE VERE. By R. P. Warp, Ese. | Novels, inasmuch as it includes within itself the wit and buoyancy of ‘ Pelham,’ the 
PELHAM, DEVEREUX. andthe DISOWNED. By E.L. Butwer, Ese. | pathos of ‘The Disowned,’ and the historical truth and vigorous delineation of cha. 
GRANBY and HERBERT LACY. By T. H. Lister, Ese. racter which distinguished ‘ Devereux. 


VIVIAN GREY. By B. D'Israrct, Ese. XVII. 
HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS. By T. C. Grattan, Eso. | THE HISTORY OF MODERN GREECE. 


THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS. By the Author of *’The Subaltern.”| By JAMES EMERSON, Esq. of Trinity Coll. Dublin. In 2 large vols. 8vo. 16s. 


FLIRTATION. By Lavy Cuarvorre Bury. (Januzary.) | * This important work will supply a deficiency often felt and regretted in English 
| literature. The annals of the country, which at every stage abound with the strongest 
IV. | interest, are followed up to the present day, and include, of course, a history of the 


Handsomely printed, in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with upwards of 40 Portraits of dis- late revolution.”—Globe, 


tinguished Characters, curious Letters and Documents in Fac-simile, &c. 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION; 
With Delineations of the Principal Characters connected with ghat important measure. 


By SIR JONAH BARRINGTON, . The celebrated Antiquarian, Author of the ‘ History of Leeds.’ 
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